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IN THE CITY OF OXFORD. 


By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


HE shadows were gathering thickly in the ancient city. The 

sky was purpling with them save where here and there a wan 

star struck through its silver head. In the wider streets the lights 

gleamed mistily, stabbing with long pale fingers through the dusk ; in 

lower parts the shadows met unrebuked, thickening and intertwining, 
and thickening again, with a subtle insistency. 

In a house in one of the latter localities a young girl sat reading. 
A little lamp lighted up the darkness of the room, the rocker on 
which she sat leaning against the table on which the lamp stood. 
The girl sat with her hands clasped under her book upon the table, 
and with a puzzled little frown upon her pretty brow. Her dress 
was plain and more than shabby, her slippers were indifferent, and 
the hands under her book roughened with toil, albeit slender and 
well shaped. But the face of the young girl was all that could be 
desired, surprising one with a strange beauty of which her figure 
gave no hint. Eyes clear and well open, brow broad and beautifully 
cut, a straight nose, and a sensitive mouth, these went to constitute 
it ; but apart from these lay a beauty, lurking in no particular feature, 
which gave its whole character to the face. 

She read slowly, and whispering each word to herself as she read, 
as if endeavouring to take in the entire significance of every syllable. 
There was a suggestion of pain in the earnestness with which she 
pursued her endeavour; it was evident that the issue was of 
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importance to her—evident, too, that she was not naturally a reader. 
Now and again she glanced impatiently at the clock on the mantel, 
as if anxious to urge on the tardy hands. As she turned her head to 
do so an auburn lock would fall over her white forehead, and this she 
would send back with a toss of her head. Strange to say, it was this 
gesture which jarred on a beholder. It was natural, it was unaffected, 
it was pretty; yet in some indefinite way gave an impression of 
imperfect breeding. It took dignity from the shabby gown and 
substituted poverty ; it carried out the hint of the coarsened hands ; 
it gave the suggestion of a low origin. 

As the girl read the door of the room opened, and a woman 
entered. They stood evidently in the relation to each other of 
mother and daughter. The woman’s clothes were even shabbier 
than her daughter’s, and her face had none of the girl’s beauty. 
Seared and wrinkled with the fret of ill-health and poverty, it was 
also marked with the seal of a natural pessimism which contact with 
the world had only confirmed. Her shoulders stooped, and her feet 
dragged as she entered the room. She carried her head—apparently 
habitually—a little in advance of her body. 

She stood regarding the girl for a few moments before the latter 
looked up. 

Presently the girl raised her eyes. ‘ Well, mother?” she said 
pleasantly. 

“You're enjoying your readin’, aren’t you?” queried the new- 
comer, with the suggestion of a sneer. She fidgeted with worn 
fingers at the door-handle and looked away as she spoke. 

The girl’s face flushed. “I am enjoying it,” she said with 
dignity. 

“ He hasn’t come in yet?” The other glanced at the clock. 

“No, not yet. It isn’t his time.” 

The woman wrinkled her brows. “It could be any time to-night. 
There is nothing to hinder him coming in at any time; his work is 
all over. To-morrow he goes down for good. He could have 
come in by this time. He could have been in all day if he had 
wanted.” She jerked the sentences out abruptly with a little pause 
at the end of each. “He goes down for good to-morrow,” she 


repeated doggedly. 
“Yes, I know. He told me.” The girl’s face was serene and 


happy. 
‘I suppose you're thinking he’ll speak to-night ?” 
There was no answer. 
* Perhaps he Aas spoken ?” 
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The younger woman considered for a moment, ruffling the pages 
of her book absently between her fingers. ‘“ No, he has not spoken,” 
she said slowly. 

“No, and he never will speak!” her mother cried with an 
impatient gesture. 

Into the clear eyes a swift flash of anger passed, as quickly 
passing away. Again the little auburn lock fell on the girl’s brow: 
she tossed her head. 

“About what?” After the gesture the tone seemed almost 
insolent. She had only intended it to be cold. 

But the other was not to be restrained. The veins stood out 
on her forehead as she answered, clenching her hands and breaking 
into a wild frenzy of words. 

* About what! You're asking about what? You know well 
enough about what ! But he shall speak ! he shall speak! He shall! 
he shall! he shall! I will not have my daughter’s feelings tampered 
with by any fine young gentleman! What does he mean by sittin’ 
and lookin’ at you, as if you were the Queen herself, if——” 

“Oh, do speak quietly, mother ; he will come in and hear you. 
There! I believe he has.” 

They both waited a moment motionless, silent, the babble of 
words arrested on the mother’s lips. She stood with her mouth 
partly open, as if half uttering a protest. 

But the alarm was a false one: a door clanged in a neighbour’s 
house, steps mounted the neighbouring stairs—so thin was the 
partition between that they could be distinctly heard by both hearers 
—and all was still. 

The elder woman’s hands fell nerveless to her sides. The 
interruption seemed to have sapped away her evanescent strength. 
She began to tremble. 

“You had better go to bed, mother dear,” the girl said gently. 
She went to her mother’s side and laid a hand on her arm. 

“‘ Well, perhaps I’d better rest awhile. I'll just lie down on the 
top of the bed. You can take his dinner up to him when he does 
come in. But I don’t see what right he has to look at you, as if you 
were made of gold, if he doesn’t mean——” The end of her sentence 
was lost in an indistinct murmur as her daughter led her to her room 
at the top of the house. 

In a little while the girl returned. She reseated herself in her 
chair by the table and lifted her book; but obviously her thoughts 
were far away. The clock ticked out loudly, defiantly, breaking with 
sharp clicks the silence of the room ; the hands moved relentlessly 
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toward the hour, then struck straightly out thitherward ; the little 
bell above chimed it with short sharp strokes. In another quarter 
of the city a church bell rang out, slowly and solemnly telling the 
same tale. With a long sigh the young girl closed her book and 
leant back in her chair. It was past his usual hour now, and he had 
not returned. She wondered what was keeping him, but she did not 
feel afraid. She had seen love in his eyes so often that she could 
not doubt him. Her life had been too lonely and her knowledge of 
the world too limited for her to doubt his intentions. True, she was 
his landlady’s daughter, but the fact signified to her so little ; simply 
the duty—the pleasant duty—of attending to his wants. She felt 
herself his equal, and her mother’s words fell on ears that had no 
understanding. 

_ But the hours won slowly by, and still there was no sign of his 
coming. A little thrill of fear began to stir at the girl’s heart, and 
she grew uneasy. She rose from her seat and began to pace up and 
down the short length of the room. From above her mother’s voice 
cried to her, and she stepped impatiently into the narrow lobby and 
called up : 

“No; he has #o¢ come in.” 

“Not yet! What is the time? I should think you might 
put his dinner away. It will be spoilt by this time, any way.” 

“Tt is not very late,” replied her daughter. She waited for no 
more queries, but re-entered the room. 

She had only started again on her restless walk when a man’s 
voice was heard at the gate in emphatic denial. ‘No; I will not 
come in. So sorry, old chap, but really I can’t. I'll turn up at the 
station to-morrow, though, to see the last of your ugly old phiz. 
Don’t forget to remember me to——” The rest was lost in laughter 
and good-byes as the speaker turned up the street. 

The gate opened and clanged, the front door slammed, and after 
a hasty knock a man entered the room. 

The girl had sunk into a chair. She looked up at him a little 
wearily. ‘“ How late you are,” she said. 

“Yes. I’m afraid my dinner won’t be worth much, and I’m 
simply ravenous.” He fingered his hat dubiously. 

She sprang to her feet in a moment. For a second with a tenta- 
tive hand outstretched she seemed about to push him playfully 
towards the door, but the intention—if it were hers—went beyond 
her executive ability, and her hand fell. 

“T don’t think there will be much the matter with it,” she said. 
“Go upstairs, and I will bring it to you.” 
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He went up—his room was on the next floor—and she went to 
the kitchen. 

It was some years before she saw the significance of this, 

He talked to her genially for a moment or two when she arrived 
with the tray, chiefly about his past achievements and future prospects. 
“It is something to have passed through the ’Varsity, such as it is,” 
he concluded loftily ; “not that the knowledge gained is up to much 
practically ; no, but it gives a fellow /one, Miss Keith.” 

Miss Keith assented timidly—as she would have done to any 
similar assertion of his—and went downstairs again to ponder upon 
what “tone” might be. 

And she had plenty of time in which to ponder, and to think, too, 
that he might have brought his repast to an end alittle more speedily 
had he desired an interview with her. 

When it had been brought to a conclusion he came downstairs, 
standing at the door of the room and looking in. ‘Where is your 
mother ?” he asked. 

“She is upstairs. Do you want her?” 

“Oh, no. Yes—only to settle up.” 

The girl’s face flushed. The pecuniary aspect of their relations 
had not hitherto been thrust thus nonchalantly before her. “I will 
fetch her,” she said. 

“Oh, no; don’t trouble. It will do, I dare say, to-morrow morning. 


What are you doing ?” 
“ Reading.” She held up her book. 
“Oh, that!” He seized it, read a sentence or two aloud, and 


began to expound with all the arrogance of his twenty-four years 
and graduateship. The lamplight fell on his dark unhandsome face 
and on the proud gestures of his free hand. It fell, too, on the girl, 
who watched both covertly and with so great a love in her eyes. 
But she might have watched openly enough, for he had gem 
her presence. 

After awhile, “ Come, Nora, let us have some music: it is our 
last night,” he said. He threw the book on a table and himself 
into an armchair. 

Miss Keith slipped nappily on to the piano-stool and opened 
her humble instrument. Her fingers found the keys, and her throat 
its voice, and a tender little thrill of melody ran round the room. 
She played the simple accompaniment well, and her voice, if 
untrained, was true. The listener sighed with content, his eyes on 
the girl’s face, and in them the look that had formed the groundwork 
of Mrs. Keith’s complaint. Through the silence and the shadows 
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the soft sounds lilted ; a soft wind rose without, as if to greet them, 
then turned and sank with a compassionate sigh. To the dreams of 
youth but compassion can be given, and this dream was so nearly at 
an end, the time of awakening so near. 

The girl sang song after song in happy contentedness, her red- 
brown hair gleaming, her red lips apart. 

“Sing ‘The Sands 0’ Dee,’” he ordered her. 

She laughed a little. ‘Why, you always ask for that one! I 
believe you like sad songs best.” She was turning over her music in 
search of it. 

He made noanswer. His eyes were dreamy and soft as she sang 
the song, and they never left her face. When it was over there was a 
short silence. 

“T hope you liked it, Mr. Vane,” she said, a little embarrassed 
that he had expressed no pleasure. 

He roused himself, ‘Oh yes, of course. Do you know when 
you sing—as you did just now—you remind me of someone I love 
very dearly? She used to sing the song, and almost as youdo. You 
are very like her; remarkably like her.” 

“Someone I love very dearly,” the words echoed and re-echoed 
through the girl’s brain. He went on talking ; she heard the murmur 
of his deep voice, but no consciousness of the sense of his words 
reached her. 

“I meant several times before to have spoken to you about her. 
You are such a sympathetic little thing, but—but it is difficult to 
speak.” He twirled his moustache complacently. 

“You are—in the face—really remarkably like her,” he said again, 
wondering a little why she did not speak. 

“A sympathetic little thing,” “like her in the face,” the words 
at last forced their way into her understanding. She had only been 
sympathetic. Her face had been like the other girl’s, but the other 
girl had, no doubt, every grace, every accomplishment that she 
lacked. But she could not altogether take this in. Her inferiority 
had not quite come home to her. 

She wheeled round on the stool and looked at him. 

“ You—you love someone—some girl who is like me ?” 

“Yes.” He replied with an air of condescension which implied 
the great honour that had befallen that one. 

“ And you are going to marry her?” 

“Yes.” An even greater depth of condescension was sounded 
in the second monosyllable. 

Dear reader, you must remember that this girl had lived a lonely 
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life ; was not, indeed, of a nature which in any circumstances would 
have sought or attracted others; that she knew nothing of that 
great veil of silence which you and I weave so dutifully and where- 
with we cover over our pain that the tender feet of the world, 
trampling upon it, may gather no hurt. Her pain had come to 
her, but she was ungrateful cnough to refuse to take itin. In her 
selfishness she sought to cast it on the shoulders of another. 

“Then you do not love me?” she said. 

He thought at first that she was jesting ; that her jest was in 
exceedingly bad taste. In the middle of an uneasy laugh he glanced 
at her to find that her gravity had not been disturbed. 

In her eyes was not a trace of laughter. They held no embarrass- 
ment either. They were full of wonder and surprise. 

“Then,” she said slowly, “for—oh! what matter how many 
months ?—you have led me to believe you loved me—because— 
because you loved another girl, and my face reminded you of 
hers !” 

A dull red glow crept over the man’s face from neck to forehead, 
He glanced at her in angry disgust and rose passionately to his 
feet. “Miss Keith! what nonsense are you talking? What have 
I ever said—what have I ever done—in what way have I made 
you suppose ——” 

She silenced him with a cold little gesture. “From what are 
you defending yourself?” she asked. She lifted her scattered songs 
and returned them to their case. As she did so, “ How often 
have you begged me to sing them?” she asked. And again, “ How 
have you listened ?” 

“She sang them,” he muttered hoarsely. 

She closed the piano and rose from the stool. Her hands hung 
down in front of her red and toil-worn, her shoulders drooped ; but 
her eyes met his. 

“Will you listen to me?” she said very simply. The clock 
began to strike; she waited with patience till the last stroke had 
died away. “You came here and you told me nothing, nothing of 
what you have told me to-night. ‘Why should I?’ you will ask. 
Well, why should you? 

“Day by day you looked at me with love in your eyes. That 
meant nothing, you say. What did it mean to her—the other girl ? 
You looked at me with love in your eyes. How was I to know that 
it was love for another? Even my mother, who is not a romantic 
person,” she gave a sad little smile, “ spoke of it. But you told me 
nothing. Why should you have told me? Why? Because then 
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you would not have taught me—as you did the other girl—to love — 
and trust you. 

“No; you need not start, nor need you deny it. What doI 
want of you? Nothing. You need not fear me. I said ‘I loved 
you.’ I /oved you. But that was before I knew. To-night—you 
may not believe me, but I do not tell lies—knowing your selfish- 
ness, your worthlessness, I would rather die than be your wife !” 

She moved toward the door. 

“The other girl—I hope she will be happy,” she said. The 
door opened and shut, and she was gone. 

She had gone into the garden, but the man did not follow her. 
He went upstairs to his room. 

At the door he met his landlady, ard settled his bill. 

Up and down the garden path and through the shades the 
young girl paced restlessly, wondering whether he would follow her 
or not. She hoped that he would not. Yet, when presently a light 
glanced from one of the windows and she knew he had gone to bed, 
a strange pain tugged at her heart. 

There was none at his. He thought of the “scene” in the 
interval—it was not a long one—before he fell asleep ; and perhaps 
the part he had played seemed to hima poor one. But it was all 
over now ; and it was doubtful whether anything he could have said 
would have mended matters. He was not used to acts such as that 
just closed. Girls in his walk of life were given to making the path 
smoother for masculine feet on occasions such as this. He thought 
it by far the better plan. He wondered what Miss Keith had 
hoped to gain by her extraordinary frankness. The state of mind 
and the nature that made it possible he understood as little as he 
did his own inferiority. 

When Nora Keith came in at length she found her mother 
waiting for her in the hall. “Well!” she said. 

The girl pushed her hair back from her brow. “I’m so tired,” 
she said. 

The elder woman looked at her relentlessly. ‘ He will be up 
and off before either of us are stirring in the morning,” she said, 
“and he has gone to bed now. But, bed or no bed, if he has not 
spoken [’ll——” 

“‘ He has spoken.” 

The wind blew the garden door open—it had been but half- 
shut—and a soft wind soughed down the narrow passage and whistled 
by the stair. 

“ He has spoken,” the girl said again. ‘I refused him,” 
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Her voice was steady and firm. With the coming of the wind 
all her pride had come to her ; with its going her;girlhood went. 

She took her candle from her mother’s hand and went upstairs. 

“Well, you have done it, and you have your own reasons, no 
doubt—I never professed to understand you—but, God hear me, if 
he had not spoken——” 

The sound of the girl’s footfall faded on the stair. 
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STR ROBERT HOWARD. 


T is one of those peculiarities of Providence that Mr. Hardy has 
called “ Life’s Little Ironies,” that the man who was for some 
years conspicuous by his opposition to Dryden should now be 
remembered almost entirely on account of his connection with that 
poet, and remembered not for the controversy he engaged in with 
him, but merely for the simple unavoidable fact that Dryden married 
his sister. What Sir Robert thinks of this lamentable reputation 
now is not important, but what his feelings would be if he were still 
living to bewail his neglect we may easily imagine, thanks to hints 
as to his character that we get from some of his contemporaries. 

In the reign of Charles II. Sir Robert Howard was a promi- 
nent figure. He loomed large in the public eye, and even larger 
in his own. He had been a soldier and a royalist ; he was a wit, 
a politician, a student, a poet, a beau, a playwright, an historian, 
a statesman, and man about town, and in all these capacities, and in 
many more, he seems to have thought himself capable of surpassing 
excellence. This was his distinguishing foible, and it seems to 
have been strongly impressed upon his contemporaries, for all of 
them refer to it when speaking of him. Evelyn dubs him “that 
universal pretender,” and describes him as “not ill-natured but 
insufferably boasting.” Dryden ironically calls him “master of 
more than twenty legions of arts and sciences,” and ascribes to him 
the reputation of understanding everything. A contemptuous 
reference to him appears also in the “Session of Poets,” 1669, but 
for a full-length portrait of this would-be Admirable Crichton we are 
indebted to that much decried dramatist Shadwell, whose first 
comedy, “The Sullen Lovers, or the Impertinents,” 1668, contains 
an excellent caricature of him under the name of Sir Positive At-All, 
“a foolish knight that pretends to understand everything in the 
world and will suffer no man to understand anythingin his company.” 
Shadwell’s art may be none of the highest, but he has undoubted 
powers of humour, and Sir Positive’s character is well maintained 
throughout the play. He is consumed by a ridiculous conceit of his 
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encyclopzedic acquirements, and upon whatever topic the conversation 
turns he is ready to enlighten his hearers. Music is mentioned, and 
he begins a song of his own composing ; painting, and he institutes 
a comparison between Vandyke and himself. Flanders is referred 
to and he breaks out “If any man gives you that account of Flanders 
that I do, I will suffer death” ; someone talks of plays, and he avers 
“T am an ass, an idiot, a blockhead, and a rascal if I do not 
understand Dramatic Poetry of all things in the world.” The 
conversation falls on madness and he is not to be out-done: “I 
was, about three years ago, as mad as ever man was; I scaped 
Bedlam very narrowly ; ’tis not aboveatwelvemonth since my brains 
were settled again.” Some of the other personages in the play try to 
shame his intolerable conceit and question him on every possible 
subject, but his sublime self-sufficiency carries him through— 
“Navigation, geography, astronomy, palmistry, physic, divinity, 
surgery, arithmetic, logic, cookery, and magic, I will speak of every 
one of these in their order ; if I don’t understand ’em everyone in 
perfection, nay, if I don’t fence, dance, ride, sing, fight a duel, speak 
French, command an army, play on the violin, bagpipe, organ, harp, 
hautboy, sackbut and double-curtal, speak Spanish, Italian, Greek, 
Hebrew, Dutch, Welsh, and Irish, dance a jig, throw the bar, swear, 
drink, swagger, quarrel, cuff, break windows, manage affairs of State, 
hunt, hawk, shoot, angle, play at cat, stool-ball, scotch-hop, and 
trap-ball, preach, dispute, make speeches ”—— here, from sheer lack 
of breath (not of further accomplishments), he breaks off in a 
paroxysm of coughing and calls appropriately for a glass of small 
beer. 

This paragon, this universal genius, was born in 1626, and was 
the sixth son of the first Earl of Berkshire. Theophilus Cibber 
says he was entered at Magdalen College, Oxford, but the statement 
is not corroborated. . On the outbreak of the Civil War he naturally 
joined the King, and after the battle of Cropredy Bridge in 1644 he 
was knighted on the field for signal bravery. The prospects of the 
boy-knight, however, as did those of the rest of his family, fell with 
the ruin of the King, and he suffered with them at the hands of the 
Parliament. He does not appear to have been very severely treated ; 
being a younger son he could not be much injured in substance, and 
his imprisonment. in Windsor Castle does not seem to have affected 
him greatly. At the Restoration he came to the front again, and 
from the known attachment of his family to the royal cause, he not 
unnaturally had considerable hopes of preferment. 

One of his first acts was to publish a volume of poems, with a 
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preface full of elaborate protestations that it was only to do a kindness 
to his bookseller that he had decided to print. The first poem in 
the book is a ridiculous panegyric upon Charles II., and the gallant 
but sensitive author, afraid lest it should be hinted that such praise 
was particularly well timed, or perhaps desirous of making known 
what he had suffered for the Stuart cause, announced that the work 
had been undertaken to beguile the tedium of his incarceration in 
1657—three years before. It is charitable to suppose that the love 
songs found in the volume were the outcome of the same inspiring 
period, for their lack of spontaneity is so noticeable that the poet 
himself cannot pretend to ignore it. As an excuse he admits with 
an ingenuousness rare in such cases that they were not directed to 
any particular nymph, and adds, “ If they want perfection, remember 
I wanted passion.” Perhaps the most favourable specimens of his 
muse is the following stanza to Cynthia, one of his imaginary 
beauties :— 


In thy fair breast, and once fair soul, 
I thought my vows were writ alone, 
But others’ oaths so blurred the scroll 
That I no more could read my own. 
And am I still obliged to pay 
When you had thrown the bond away ? 


One peculiarity of this book is that even the songs it contains are 
fitted with pedantic and unnecessary notes to explain references to 
Cleopatra, Alexander, Nero, and other equally familiar characters, 
reminding one of Gray’s remark about the historical allusions in his 
odes, that it was sometimes necessary to tell the gentle reader that 
Edward I. was not Oliver Cromwell, nor Queen Elizabeth the 
Witch of Endor. In addition to the lyrics the volume contains a 
poor comedy called “ The Blind Lady,” a version of the fourth book 
of the “ Aeneid,” a translation of the “ Achilleis” of Statius, and a 
poem in praise of General Monk. 

The whole is prefaced by a set of complimentary verses by John 
Dryden, then only beginning to be known as a poet, lines full of the 
language of compliment and random praise, but clearly the outcome 
of friendship rather than of actual critical admiration. The connec- 
tion between Sir Robert Howard and Dryden was probably the 
result of common literary aspirations and common political opinions, 
though Dryden’s royalism was of much later date and more question- 
able origin than Howard’s ; but, whatever may have been the cause, 
the friendship was very evident and proved extremely useful to 
Dryden on more than one occasion. In 1663 their attachment was 
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drawn closer by the marriage between Lady Elizabeth Howard and 
Dryden, although Sir Robert seems always to have regarded his 
brother-in-law with an air of superiority. Dryden wrote to earn a 
living and to please the public; Sir Robert was one of those gentle- 
men who write to oblige the world. Then, Howard’s verses never 
rose above mediocrity and usually fell considerably short of it, while 
Dryden’s showed a workman’s hand from the beginning. Jealousy, 
therefore, had in the relations of these two young men plenty of 
material for her favourite work. It will be seen later how this 
potential ill-feeling became manifest, but it could not have developed 
by November 10, 1656, for that is the date appended to the intro- 
ductory letter to Sir Robert prefixed tothe “ Annus Mirabilis.” ‘The 
events that had inspired this poem on the year of wonders had 
interfered considerably with Dryden’s career as a dramatist. From 
May 1665 until nearly the end of 1666 first the Plague and then the 
Fire caused an absolute cessation of theatrical enterprise. Dryden 
retired to Charlton in Wiltshire, the seat of his father-in-law, and it 
was from this place that the letter referred to was written. He 
addresses Sir Robert in the most friendly and complimentary terms, 
and speaks with gratitude of the favours he had received at his 
hands. In this it need not be supposed there was any insincerity, for 
Dryden had found him a most bountiful friend. Shadwell at a later 
time reproached him for being the recipient of Howard’s generosity, 
and Dryden does not seem to have denied the imputation. He 
could not then afford to refuse the proffered friendship of such a 
man as Howard, and in all probability their intercourse might never 
have been interrupted had it not been for the patronizing, opinionated 
manner of Sir Robert. 

At the Restoration, naturally determined to make the most of his 
approved loyalty, Sir Robert Howard entered Parliament, and was 
soon appointed Secretary to the Treasury. In politics he was one 
of the small band of Undertakers—that is, he professed a firm 
adherence to Whig principles, but combined this with continued 
advocacy of Charles and unwearied efforts to induce the Commons 
to vote supplies for the King’s use ; and if, as his enemies hinted, he 
owed his promotion to this trimming policy, he had more cause to 
congratulate himself on the result than many of those who served 
his royal master, for the profits of his offices were not to be despised 
by the sixth son of an impoverished peer. Evidently he lost no time 
in turning his loyalty to account, for so early as 1666 Pepys, in 
alluding to Howard’s Proviso to the Poll Bill, says of him that he 
is “one of the King’s servants, at least hath great offices, and hath 
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got, they say, £20,000 since the King came in.” But the assiduous 
cajolery which helped to supply Charles with the money necessary 
for his expensive pleasures was to be yet more royally rewarded. In 
1678 he was appointed Auditor to the Exchequer, an obsolete but 
very lucrative post, said vaguely to be worth several thousand pounds 
a year. This office he retained until his death. In 1680 he pur- 
chased the estate of Ashstead, in Surrey (where Evelyn visited him 
in 1684), and in accordance with his acquired dignity and importance 
turned from such trifling studies as poetry and drama, forsook 
Thalia and Melpomenc for the more staid service of Clio. He 
did not shirk his fair share of Parliamentary work, though he shone 
neither as statesman nor as orator. Of his exploits in the House 
only three things are known. The first is his Proviso to the Poll 
Bill already mentioned ; the second is the undoubted fact that in 
1678 he impeached Sir William Penn (father of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania) in the House of Lords for taking away goods out of the 
prizes taken by the Earl of Sandwich ; and the other, not so well 
authenticated, that he once “ maintained a contradiction 7 terminis 
in the face of three hundred persons.” If this reflection on his 
obstinacy is well founded it is no more than a vindication of 
Shadwell’s verdict: “So foolishly positive that he will never be 
convinced of an error though never so gross.” 

But it was before he had reached the affluence of this period that 
he made his bid for dramatic fame. In 1665 he published a thin 
folio containing “ four new plays,” protesting all the while, as in 1660, 
that these follies were made public as much against his inclination 
as his judgment, “but being pursued with so many solicitations of 
Mr. Herringman’s” [his publisher and Dryden’s], “and having re- 
ceived civilities from him if it were possible exceeding his impor- 
tunities, I at last yielded to prefer that which he believed his interest 
before that which I apprehended my disadvantage.” He seems to 
be proud and ashamed of his plays at the same time. As specimens 
of their kind he had a paternal fondness for them, but for dramatic 
writing in general he seems to have harboured a lofty well-bred scorn 
—to have held it beneath his nobility “to write a trifle called a 
play.” As Dryden wrote to Etheridge when the poet had turned 
ambassador, Howard probably thought 

This truly is a degradation, 

But would oblige the crown and nation, 
for he goes on to say in his preface that things of this nature have 
scldom proved the foundation of a new-built fortune or the ruin of 
an old one—a statement which was soon to be falsified in the 
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case of Wycherlcy and later in that of the author of “The Old 
Bachelor.” 

The first play in the volume, but not the first in point of repre- 
sentation—“ The Surprisal,” a comedy—reminds us at once that 
Howard was one of the earliest of the Restoration dramatists. 
When his folio appeared Dryden had written only two or three 
indifferent plays, Etheridge only one; Sedley and Shadwell were 
untried men, and five years had to elapse before the wit of Wycherley 
was to outshine all his rivals ; twenty years separated him from 
Southerne, and a whole gencration from Congreve. Consequently 
Howard had not the advantage of these men’s example, he had to be 
content with earlier models. Both “‘The Blind Lady” and “The 
Surprisal” go for their inspiration to the days of Charles I. The 
opening of “ The Surprisal” is commonplace. We are introduced 
to the stock characters, an old doting lover, a stern ambitious 
father, and a too obedient daughter, a brainless, spendthrift, upstart 
heir squandering the ill-won gold which of right belongs to the 
injured hero. There is the hero himself, noble, brave, impoverished, 
and nourishing a moody spite against his fortunes; there is the 
hero’s friend, the Horatio to his Hamlet; there is an uncom- 
promising villain, bad all through ; and the usual retainers. Most 
of the play is in prose, but some parts are in what at first sight 
appears to be verse, at any rate it is printed as such. The lines, 
however, are of all lengths, and most of them are absolutely un- 
metrical. This is a sample, not an injurious one; Cialto, the hero, 
is endeavouring to express his love for Samira, but the strength 
of his affection apparently takes away his powers of rational 
utterance :— 

** T love you still—above—all 
I have such tides of passion when I but name you 
Much more now I see you, that my words 
Are over-flown, and like drowned men 
Disorderly pop up and sink again. 
Distempers seize me—I talk wildly, I fear.” 


His fears were only too well founded, for the metaphor in the last 
lines and the expression of it are good examples of the poetry of the 
play. The plot is rather complicated and depends chiefly on the 
machinations of Villerotto, a soldier deprived of his command for 
misconduct by Cialto, and consequently possessed of an implacable 
hatred of that much abused hero. Villerotto was not a new type on 
the stage; he was a familiar figure in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
plays and was doubtless borrowed from them, losing some of his 
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freshness in the transaction. There is nothing striking about this 
comedy of Howard’s—plot, dialogue, or characters ; yet it is not 
unpleasant to read. There is practically no offence in it. As we 
have said, it is rather a belated Jacobean than a Restoration comedy, 
rather cold and would-be heroic than lively and licentious, and 
perhaps it might be best compared to Massinger at his worst, 
Massinger without the poetry and the continuous charm that breathe 
over all his plays. 

The next play is of a different kind. “The Committee” isa 
comedy, but a much more entertaining one than “ The Surprisal.” 
It is of the genuine Restoration order, and a very early specimen of 
its class, vigorous, bustling, full of intrigue and changes of fortune, 
but, happily, without the obscenity which mars most of the comedies 
of the time. Pepys saw it on June 12, 1663, and described it as a 
merry:but indifferent play. Evelyn goes further and calls it ridiculous, 
but adds (as Pepys had done) that Lacy acted the part of the Irish 
servant to admiration. ‘The Committee” was begun very soon 
after the Restoration, and was finished in six months. Its satire is 
levelled directly at the Roundheads. Howard had suffered at their 
hands and was willing enough to pay off his old score with ridicule. 
The play takes its name and its story from the Committees of 
Sequestration instituted by the Parliament to deal with all who were 
suspected of disaffection to the Commonwealth, to compel the 
owners to compound for their possessions, and in extreme cases to 
declare the land forfeit. The disorderly condition of the country 
naturally brought to the surface many unscrupulous rascals who 
were ready to profit by any change of Government, men who would 
have been quite as willing to prey upon the Roundheads as they 
were to batten on the distressed Cavaliers, and Sir Robert had been 
able to study these people. The story of the play is briefly this. 
The chairman of one of these committees—or rather his wife, Mrs. 
Day, for she is the managing partner in the scheme—has obtained 
control over the estates of two girls, orphan daughters of deceased 
Royalists, and passes off one of them as her daughter Ruth. Ruth, 
and her companion in misfortune, Arbela, fall in love with two 
Cavalier officers, Colonel Blunt and Colonel Careless, who have 
come before the Committee to compound for their estates, but 
refuse to take the Covenant. The plot is concerned chiefly with the 
love affairs of the gallant colonels and these two girls; and the 
device by which the witty and resourceful Ruth is able to rescue her 
own estate and Arbela’s from the clutches of the “ female triumphing 
Day,” and at the same time to secure their lovers’ lands from the 
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power of the Committee is the means of bringing about the catas- 
trophe of the play. 

Ruth is a pleasant character, full of fun and animal spirits, free 
in conversation, fertile in expedients, never deficient in animation 
and jollity, a typical Restoration Comedy woman in all senses but 
one—as mischievous as Belinda, but not so unwholesome. Arbela, 
her friend, is quiet and unassuming—a contrast to the bold, quick- 
witted Ruth—but yet brave at heart. The two colonels are similarly 
contrasted—Blunt, reserved and uneasy in the company of women, 
Careless, a fit mate for the impulsive Ruth. The henpecked 
Committee-man Day and his odious wife are well drawn if not 
impartially, while the formal precisian Abel, their son, and Obadiah 
the clerk, are sketches such as might be expected from a Royalist 
writing when the Puritans were fallen on evil days, and when a frenzied 
unreasoning loyalty was indispensable to anyone who aspired to the 
reputation of a wit. There is also an impossible Irish servant with 
an equally impossible brogue, played with such effect by Lacy that 
Teague became the centre of the play, and “ The Faithful Irishman ” 
was adopted as its sub-title. Lacy was an extremely clever actor. 
Buckingham selected him afterwards for the part of Bayes and 
drilled him carefully in the peculiarities of Dryden’s manner. 
Langbaine says that he “ performed all parts that he undertook to 
a miracle,” and his excellence in this particular part of Teague was 
so marked that his portrait in that character was taken by express 
command of Charles II., and at the end of the century was still at 
Windsor Castle. Farquhar, in his “’T'win Rivals,” seems to have 
been indebted to Howard’s comedy for an Irish servant of the same 
stamp bearing the same name. An Irishman himself, Farquhar 
would need no assistance in such a matter, but we know he was 
familiar with Howard’s play because Careless was one of the parts he 
enacted during his brief stage career. 

On the whole “ The Committee” must be confessed to be a fair 
comedy, brisk and amusing, with a considerable amount of movement 
and without any of the elaborate indecencies that blot the brighter 
pages of greater comic writers. The style does not pretend to the 
brilliancy of Congreve or Etheridge ; it is more like Farquhar than 
anyone else, though in justice to that unfortunate writer it must be 
admitted that the worst of his plays is better than the best of 
Howard’s. As a proof, however, that “The Committee” possessed 
some sort of vitality, it may be noted that for more than a hundred 
years it held the stage, and long after its immediate satirical interest 
had evaporated the “ Play House Companion” of 1764 could say 
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it “constantly gives pleasure in the presentation.” It was a long 
time before it lost all its political significance, and when its legitimate 
application had grown dim, audiences were sometimes disposed to 
invent fresh applications for themselves. In 1719 party interpreta- 
tions of this kind grew so violent that the authorities had to forbid 
its further representation. Even now (according to Dr. Doran) a 
version of “The Committee” applied to Quakers, and entitled 
“ Honest Thieves,” may occasionally be witnessed in country theatres. 

Having succeeded on the stage with “ The Committee” Sir Robert 
turned his attention to the composition of a tragedy of the pattern 
known as heroic, and again he was so fortunate as to please the 
public. Howard is seldom mentioned as a dramatist except in 
connection with Dryden, but “The Committee” and “The Indian 
Queen,” though they are neither masterpieces nor even very excellent 
plays, deserve a fate something less gloomy than total oblivion. 
“The Indian Queen” was brought out with great magnificence in 
1664. No expense was grudged to make the production a success. 
Purcell was intrusted with the incidental music, and Evelyn tells us 
that the scenic arrangements were “the richest ever seen in England 
or perhaps elsewhere upon a public stage.” Although vast sums of 
money were habitually expended on private representations and on 
the masques and pageants exhibited at the Court or at the houses of 
the great nobility, the properties of the “ mercenary” theatres were 
far from sumptuous, and the mounting of “ The Indian Queen” was 
considered a managerial triumph. Pepys saw the street full of the 
coaches of those who were witnessing the performance, and remarks 
that for show Howard’s play exceeded even “ Henry VIII.” The 
play was printed without any confession of indebtedness to a 
collaborator, and apparently we might never have been able to 
account for the superiority of its verse to that of Howard’s other 
plays, if Dryden had not written a sequel to it called “The Indian 
Emperor,” in the prefatory note to which he says that part of “ The 
Indian Queen” is his. That is the only hint he gives us, and to 
what extent Sir Robert was obliged to his younger coadjutor we can 
never clearly know. It is probable that the idea and conduct of 
the play are Howard’s and that Dryden was invited merely to assist, 
which at that time he was glad enough to do, leaving all the credit 
of the play to his friend, and even suppressing his claim to a place 
on the title-page. But clearly his part is not inconsiderable ; the 
incantation scene in the third act, with the rhyming charm and the 
song of the Aérial Spirits, is very like Dryden, and other portions 
might perhaps be identified on a close inspection ; but more than 
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this, his hand is traceable over the whole play in a smoother and 
more harmonious versification than Howard unassisted could ever 
reach. ‘ The Indian Queen” is one of the earliest and not one of 
the worst specimens of the heroic play, that strange growth which 
Davenant planted, which Howard and the Earl of Orrery fostered 
and rendered popular, and which was brought to whatever perfection 
it was capable of assuming by Dryden and Lee. It deals with the 
adventures, military and amatory, of Montezuma (afterwards parodied 
in Fielding’s “Tom Thumb”), and ends with his establishment on 
the throne of Mexico and the wholesale slaughter of his enemies. 
It is better known than any other of Howard’s plays, because when 
Congreve carried out his old friend’s request and edited Dryden’s 
dramatic works he included “The Indian Queen” without mentioning 
Howard’s title to it. Subsequent editors have continued the inclusion, 
believing, doubtless, in spite of Howard’s silence, that Dryden’s 
share of the work, if not easily separated, was at least very important. 

How important may be gathered from an examination of the next 
play in the 1665 volume, “ The Vestal Virgin, or the Roman Ladies.’ 
Encouraged by the reception of ‘The Indian Queen,” which for a 
long time was a stage favourite, he turned altogether from the paths 
of Comedy and made “The Vestal Virgin” a tragedy of the most 
unmistakably tragic type. It is no “lamentable tragedy mixed full 
of pleasant mirth,” like the old “Cambyses.” The fourth act finishes 
with four deaths, the fifth contains five more, not including Sulpitius, 
who is borne from the stage to meet his doom in the wings ; in truth, 
as the Epilogue admits, a “sad and dismal tragedy.” The cause of 
all this bloodshed is the love borne by the three chief male characters 
to Hersilia, a noble Roman lady. Tiridates and Sertorius are open 
rivals for her favour ; Sulpitius, the third lover, pretends friendship to 
the other two, but is secretly trying to damage them in Hersilia’s 
estimation. Naturally he has a dangerous part to play, but, as his 
passion is of the consuming kind, he sticks at nothing. To gain 
possession of the object of his love he fires her father’s house 
and seizes her as she escapes from the flames. The scene in 
which this takes place is a very busy one on the stage. It is full of 
disappearances and re-appearances, entrances and sudden flights, 
escapes, rescues, counter-rescues and pursuits, everyone managing to 
elude everyone else in the most ingenious fashion. Without following 
the course of the plot in detail it is enough to say that the base 
designs of Sulpitius are only too successful. Hersilia falls into his 
hands, and Sertorius and Marcellina (who loves him) are slain in a 


scuffle. Then Virginia (the lady who gives the title to the piece) and 
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her lover Artabaces come into his power. Artabaces is promptly 
blinded and presently killed, and the same fate overtakes his brother 
Tiridates, who comes to rescue Hersilia; in the execution of these 
crimes the chief accomplice of Sulpitius is slain, and he himself, the 
author of all the mischief, fatally wounded. Hersilia and Virginia 
are the only two characters of importance who remain alive, and 
presently both kill themselves with their lovers’ swords. Dryden, 
speaking of “ The Indian Queen,” had remarked slightingly that at 
the end of it there were only two of the chief characters left alive ; at 
the end of “ The Vestal Virgin” there are none at all. 
Unfortunately this murderous play has no beauty of execution or 
‘expression to redeem it. The dialogue is affected and wearisome to 
the last degree. For example, Sulpitius tries to prevent the two lovers 
from fighting a duel for their mistress, the rivals are supposed to be 
at the fever heat of passion, and stand with drawn swords opposed, 
when the peacemaker breaks in, exclaiming— 
‘* Of you I ask it, Tiridates, stay 
And let your reason this rash action weigh.” 
To which remark instead of turning on the intruder and “ tearing 
him for his bad verse,” Tiridates replies— 
‘* Love never waits on reason, but on chance. 
And why should you advise this temperance ? 
Bid me be cold, and bring the fever too— 
Hersilia sent the banishment by you.” 
This is a fair sample of the quality of the verse, and it certainly 
deserves the application of the lines about those 
That fight and woo in verse in the same breath, 
And make similitudes and love—in death. 
Here is another specimen, where the Vestal Virgin pleads with 
her lover not to run on certain death :— 
‘* Cannot my tears incline, 
Will you provoke your ruin, perhaps mine? ” 
The answer comes :— 
‘¢ T have done; and though Death’s business I despise, 
Yet when you talk that it may close your eyes, 
This too fond heart of mine, that did not fail 
At death in gross, sinks now at the retail.” 
No wonder that another breaks in impatiently with “Come! have 
ye done?” If the technical excellence of the verse need further 
instance, let one be found in this couplet from the Epilogue :— 


All that are phlegmatic are enemies, 
Which makes pocts and Dutchmen certain prize, 
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All this helps to prove that Dryden’s revising labours on “The 
Indian Queen ” were, if not Herculean, at least fairly drastic. 

A good deal of the dialogue is after the Greek pattern, if that may 
be said without irreverence—dialogue, to wit, wherein each character 
has a theme of his own which he advances a step and then waits for 
his companion to do the same with his. Dialogue of this fashion 
neither develops the action nor elucidates the poet’s thought. In 
Howard’s case it gives the speakers an opportunity for the discharge 
of third-rate heroics or of blank verse too bad for classification, and 
sometimes serves as an excuse for keeping certain personages on the 
stage in one another’s company while something important is going on 
behind. At the end the speakers are just as they were, and, indeed, 
the whole process is a kind of conversational “ marking time.” 

It would appear that the tragical nature of this play proved 
too much for the emotions of the audience, and that the author, 
to allay the feelings that the sight of so much blood naturally 
induced, or to display his own ingenuity, provided an alternative 
catastrophe, beginning just in time to prevent the batch of murders 
in the fourth act. The fifth act is almost entirely new, and brings 
about the union of the three pairs of lovers and the complete 
discomfiture of the villainous Sulpitius. It was no new thing thus 
to alter the character of a play. Howard probably borrowed 
the idea from Suckling’s “ Aglaura,” which was fitted with two fifth 
acts. Acted as early as 1637, Suckling’s play was revived soon 
after the Restoration, and in 1661 was acted the tragical way, a fact 
of which Howard must have been cognisant. But a greater play 
than either “ Aglaura” or “ The Vestal Virgin” was treated in a 
similar way by the Hon. James Howard (a relation of Sir Robert’s), 
who boldly turned “Romeo and Juliet” into a comedy, retaining 
the lovers alive at the conclusion of the piece. When Sir Wilham 
Davenant revived Shakespeare’s play it was acted alternately, tragedy 
one night, comedy the next; but fortunately we are no longer 
troubled with this Shakespearean improvement. A play that is 
capable of being turned, without essential loss, from a tragedy 
to a comedy by the use of an alternative fifth act can hardly be 
a good play. Ifa story is to end tragically, the tragedy should from 
the beginning be seen to be inevitable. This does not mean that 
there should be no relief nor diverting episodes, but that the author, 
be he playwright or novelist, should make up his mind before 
he begins whether a sad or a fortunate ending is to be the lot of 
his characters, and, having so determined, should work with his 
decision in view. In “ The Vestal Virgin ” one feels that Sir Robert 
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might even up to the middle of the fourth act have been undecided 
whether his heroes and heroines should be married or buried, and 
it is not easy to avoid the suspicion that the fortuitous spin of 
a guinea may have sealed their doom. It is only fair to add that 
Howard’s second thoughts about this play justify the proverb, for 
the bloodless conclusion is considerably better and more natural 
than the other. 

After the publication of the four plays we have just been 
considering, Howard only once again essayed dramatic composition, 
in 1668, namely when he produced “The Great Favourite, or the 
Duke of Lerma,” described as a tragedy but yet ending in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. The plot is taken from Spanish history, and 
the Duke of Lerma is one of the most diabolical, cold-blooded 
villains imaginable. Formerly a great favourite, he is in disgrace 
at Court when the play opens, but by a successful series of crimes 
he regains his influence with the King; and when at last he is 
brought to bay by the outraged nobles and summoned before them 
to answer for his superiative wickedness, he baulks them of their 
revenge by appearing in Court ina cardinal’s habit, having previously 
obtained his elevation to that dignity by the payment of a large sum 
to the Holy See. The tribunal is unable to punish him, so he 
retires to a monastery of his own foundation without the faintest 
symptoms of remorse, but with every appearance of satisfaction 
at having outwitted his enemies. Maria, Lerma’s daughter, is a 
fairly vigorous picture of a pure woman in difficult circumstances, 
one of the purest minded women in any Restoration play ; but, 
taken as a whole, the piece does not rise above mediocrity. Howard 
acknowledges in his preface having received the first hint of his 
subject from the perusal of a manuscript play submitted to the 
managers of the Theatre Royal and by them, in turn, referred to him 
for his opinion. ‘The play,” he says, *‘ was too bad to be accepted, 
but the idea was too good to be lost”; he therefore appropriated it 
and carried it out himself, as Colley Cibber and Sheridan are said 
to have done on similar occasions. The author of the rejected play 
is unknown, but the story spread, and it was currently reported that 
very little of Howard’s play was his own. Sir Robert affected to 
take this as a compliment, but no other writer ever appeared to lay 
claim to a share of it. We are indebted to Pepys again for an 
account of the presentation of this tragedy. He was present on the 
2oth of February 1667-8, when the King and Court attended 
the performance. He declares that the play was designed “to 
reproach the King with his mistresses,” and says he was afraid lest 
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the performance should be interrupted on that account. No such 
contretemps occurred, but the plain speaking of the noble author 
“ surprised many people.” 

With this play Howard took his farewell of the Muses. “I in- 
tend not,” he says, “ to trouble myself nor the world any more in such 
subjects, but take my leave of these my too long acquaintances ; since 
that little fancy and liberty I once enjoyed is now fettered in business 
of more unpleasant natures.” But for this early retirement from the 
stage, it is probable that we should have a sketch of him in “The 
Rehearsal” more convincing and more interesting than any por- 
trait of him that his contemporaries have left. It is stated in the 
most authoritative way that he was originally designed for the chief 
place in that play, and that he was to be very severely dealt with 
under the name of Bilboa. If “ The Rehearsal” had been brought 
out when it was first planned, no doubt he would have retained his 
conspicuous place ; but for various reasons it was put off, and, conse- 
quently, began to fall out of date. Howard relinquished his theatri- 
cal ambitions, Dryden was requisitioned to fill his post, and Bilboa 
became Bayes. Howard had no quarrel with the nominal author 
of “ The Rehearsal,” he even contemplated (so Pepys affirms) colla- 
borating with him in a play intended to ridicule Sir William 
Coventry. The play was never written, but the design was talked 
about and came to the ears of the destined victim. Coventry chal- 
lenged the Duke of Buckingham and was sent to the Tower for his 
presumption. Having left the “loathéd stage,” however, Sir Robert 
Howard did not suffer his pen to be idle. In 1681 he issued an 
account of the state of His Majesty’s revenue in his official capacity 
as Auditor of the Exchequer, and in the same year the first of several 
historical works on the period of the later Plantagenets. In 1692 
appeared a new edition of his plays, and in 1696 a reprint of his. 
early poems. ‘Two years later he was gathered to his fathers and 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Three times, to use Dr. Johnson’s. 
phrase, did his hope triumph over his experience, for he was married 
four times. His first wife was an actress of no reputation, who is 
supposed to have been the original of Shadwell’s “ Lady Vaine,” 
his fourth was one of Queen Mary's maids of honour. He was 
nearly seventy when he married her, and she survived him thirty 
years. 

Sir Robert was not the only member of his family to cater for 
the theatre. His brother, “Ned” Howard, was the author of four 
plays, rightly neglected in our day and generously abused in his own. 
He was also responsible for an epic poem which the witty Earl of 
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Dorset attacked in some stinging couplets, but the same nobleman 
made even stronger comments on his plays :— 


Cursed be he that gives thee pen and ink ! 
Such dangerous weapons should be kept from fools. 


Langbaine says of him that it was to be wished his friends could 
have induced him not to publish or have been less severe upon him. 
One of his plays was clearly aimed at the King, and Charles hap- 
pened to be present when it was produced. It so angered him that 
he commanded that none of the company should ever act again, and 
it was only after some intercession that he revoked his decision, 
retaining, however, his prohibition against Howard’s unfortunate play. 
It is rather curious that both of the brothers should have run the 
risk of the royal displeasure in their plays, while in their actions their 
loyalty was clearly manifest. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature in the career of Sir Robert 
Howard is the controversy he conducted against Dryden about the 
use of rhyme in dramatic writing. There is no occasion to enter 
here into an elaborate account of the heroic play. Both Howard 
and Dryden had written such plays, but whereas Dryden was always 
inclined to be dogmatic, and to deduce his rules from his practice 
rather than to form his practice from his rules, Howard was quite 
willing to admit with some contempt that for his use of rhyme or 
blank verse he had no better reason to give than his passing fancy. 
The dispute began in 1664, when, in the dedication of “ The Rival 
Ladies,” Dryden declared in favour of rhyme for dramatic purposes. 
Sir Robert raised his voice on the other side in the next year when 
he printed his four plays. The next step in the discussion was the 
celebrated “Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” issued by Dryden in 1668, 
but written during his retirement at Charlton in 1665 and 1666, the 
years of the Plague and the Fire. This brightly written essay takes 
the form of a conversation between Lisideius (Sir Charles Sedley), 
Neander (Dryden), and Crites (Sir Robert Howard), and sets forth 
the arguments f7o and con. with considerable impartiality, and 
certainly with the utmost courtesy and good humour. So far no 
harm was done, and to us, in whose eyes an heroic play is inter- 
esting rather as a literary curiosity than as a standard for modern 
imitation, Howard’s case is so much stronger than his opponent’s 
that our sympathies are enlisted on his side. But he managed to - 
lose the advantage which the obvious reasonableness of his con- 
tentions gave him, and those who looked upon blank verse as the 
best medium for dramatic use can hardly have congratulated them- 
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scives upon their champion. In the preface to “The Duke of 
Lerma” he makes some observations on Dryden’s “ Essay” which 
show a somewhat strained relationship between the two writers. 
Dryden had come between the wind and his nobility, and Sir 
Positive Howard objected to the assurance of the ever confident 
Dryden. To be sure, he does not mention Dryden’s name, referring 
to him as the author of the “ Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” but there 
is throughout the preface a half concealed tone of annoyance and 
sneering politeness which tells plainly enough the irritation that its 
author felt. To use a colloquial phrase, there is more in that 
preface than meets the eye, and very likely Dryden’s tongue wagging 
at the coffee houses and the theatres gave Sir Robert quite as much 
annoyance as did his pen. Howard finishes his complaint with the 
opinion that his opponent had “a wrong measure of his own pro- 
portion,” but Dryden soon showed him that from the wrong side of 
the question he could carry on a debate better than Howard could 
from the right. His reply took the form of a “‘ Defence of an Essay’ 
prefixed to the second edition of “The Indian Emperor,” 1668. It 
brought the quarrel to a head and settled it so far as Howard was 
concerned. Like all Dryden’s prefaces, in spite of frequent 
incorrectness, it is interesting to read, and the keen enjoyment with 
which he enters into the fray is very refreshing. The unhappy 
blundering Sir Positive comes in for exceptionally rough handling. 
To begin with, Dryden refers to the periphrastic title Howard had 
given him ; “ He gives me,” he says, “the appellation of the author 
of a ‘ Dramatic Essay,’ which is a little discourse in dialogue for the 
most part borrowed from the observations of others ; therefore, 
that I may not be wanting to him in civility, I return his compliment 
by calling him ‘The Author of the Duke of Lerma.’” But he does 
not mean to deny Howard’s title to that play, for “indeed they 
must be extremely ignorant as well as envious who would rob him of 
that honour ; for you see him putting in his claim to it even in the 
first two lines— 
Repulse upon repulse, like waves thrown back, 
That slide to hang upon obdurate rocks. 

After this let detraction do its worst; for if this be not his, it de 
serves to be.” Then he plunges into argument, but pulls himself up 
for a little raillery at Howard’s mistranslation of Dryden’s quota- 
tions. He had construed delectus verborum asthe placing of words, 
and veserate as to shut, but ten days after his book was published he 
issued a list of errata, in which the latter error was placed to the 
credit of the printer. “I wonder at his modesty,” cries Dryden, 
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“that he did not rather say it was Seneca’s or mine, and that in some 
authors reserafe was to shut as well as to open . . . Well, 
since it was the printer, he was a naughty man to commit the same 
mistake twice in six lines.” The defence closed with a courteous 
acknowledgment of the kindnesses he had received from Sir Robert, 
and a declaration that he would carry the quarrel no further; but 
the body of the preface must have galled Howard’s imperious nature 
unbearably. Probably, however, the ill-feeling did not last long. 
Howard left the stage and its rivalries, and no doubt the friendly 
intercourse of the two writers was soon resumed. Late in life 
Dryden, in a letter to Tonson, relies on Sir Robert’s pecuniary sup- 
port, and in the same year John Dryden, Junior, dedicated his first 
and last play to his father’s old friend and patron in the current 
language of dedication. He apologizes for being a poet, but his 
name, he says, is against him. He is also related to the Muses by 
his mother’s side. ‘The family vice” is to be excused in him, he 
thinks, because he is unluckily a poet by descent. He certainly had 
no other claim to the title and he might have spared his apologies, 
for the morality of his play is the only mark of Dryden about it. 
But the young playwright continued his adulation in terms of which 
the recipient should have felt ashamed—‘“ You have happily given 
your country a great poet in your writings; and at the same time 
have not omitted the more necessary part of giving her a great 
statesman and hero”—but when the Earl of Mulgrave could 
swallow, at the hands of Nat Lee, a comparison with Virgil not un- 
favourable to his lordship, it is not safe to assume that Sir Robert 
was other than gratified at young Dryden’s tribute. As a further 
evidence of the resumption of friendly intercourse between Dryden 
and Howard it may be mentioned that the poet seems to have been 
a kind of literary executor to his brother-in-law. An unfinished 
play of his fell into Dryden’s hands on Sir Robert’s death, and the 
survivor expressed an intention of altering and completing it “at the 
cost of six weeks’ study.” Its title was ‘The Conquest of China by 
the Tartars.” A play with exactly the same title had been written 
and published by Elkanah Settle, Dryden’s old assailant, twenty 
years before, and this may account for the non-completion of 
Howard’s play. . 

With all his faults, Sir Robert does not seem to have been ill- 
natured or treacherous. Giles Jacob, following Langbaine, styles 
him “a generous patron and a great encourager of learning,” a 
character that Dryden, at least, was able to verify. His chief fault 
was his misguided notion that he was a poet, a crime, or a delusion, 
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or a weakness, which he shares with hundreds of his fellow creatures, 
but in his case the mischief was aggravated by the morbid self- 
opinion that led him to force other people to acquiesce in his own 
estimation of himself. He strove after dramatic applause, and yet 
affected to despise it, considering it beneath his position. He might 
have remembered the lines in “The Spanish Tragedy ” :— 

Why, Nero thought it no disparagement, 


And kings and emperors have ta’en delight 
To make experience of'their wit in plays. 


On the whole, perhaps, making due allowance for the necessary 
exaggeration, Shadwell’s portrait of him is not far from the truth. 
The general opinion of his age confirmed it, and Kneller’s portrait 
does not give any evidence to the contrary. In Shadwell’s comedy 
Sir Positive makes one of the minor characters sign a declaration 
that his plays are as good as any of Ben Jonson’s or Shakespeare’s ; 
“that he is no purloiner of other men’s works, the general fame and 
opinion notwithstanding ; and that he is a poet, mathematician, 
divine, statesman, lawyer, physician, geographer, musician, and 
indeed a unus in omnibus through all arts and sciences.” If this be 
farce, as no doubt it is, it is not valueless on that account. And 
this other outburst of the vapouring knight, though also broad 
farce, is a very fair summary of the universal pretensions of the 
man, and Shadwell exhibits more power than he is generally 
credited with when he makes Sir Positive At-All exclaim: “ This 
single head of mine shall be the balance of Christendom ; and by 
the strength of this I will undermine all commonwealths, destroy all 
monarchies, and write Heroic Plays ; ye dogs, let me see either of 
you do that !” 
HERBERT M. SANDERS. 
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DREAMS AND VISIONS OF 
HEAVEN. 


“* She thought by Heaven’s high wall that she did stray 
Till she beheld the everlasting gate.”’ 
JEAN INGELOw, * Comfort in the Night.” 


ae from poetry, the more or less consciously created images 

of Dante, Milton, Giles Fletcher, and others, apart also from 
the heavenly visions of that arch-dreamer, Bunyan, and those of 
Swedenborg, to whom they were a matter of daily occurrence, there 
shine forth in literature stray visions of the celestial regions, which 
have come to bless the lonely musings of seers and mystics, and not 
of them only, here and there throughout the world. 

Long before Dante had conjured up on the dark background of 
medizval superstition his glorious vision of Paradise, to the imagina- 
tion of many another, hermit, monk or layman, whether sleeping or 
waking, the heavens were opened and sights of wonder and delight 
revealed. 

Strangely human were the dreams, “revelations” they would 
have preferred to call them, of some of these old-time anchorites 
and saints. Dreams of sweet verdant lands, like that “green 
world” which the pilgrims of the Ettrick Shepherd’s poem passed 
in their flight Heavenward, and whose inhabitants were still of 
earthly mould. 

Bede, whose pages are full of things celestial, relates the vision 
of one Drithelm, a Northumbrian, of the 7th century, who, having 
seemed to die—“ having died,” says Bede—was led forth out of the 
body, as he afterwards recounted, by one of “a shining countenance 
and bright garment.” 

In these visions it is always an angel that conducts the spirit, 
strange as yet to spirit-life, upon the Heavenly journey. For Dante’s 
sweet imagination it was reserved to make of his celestial guide the 
spirit of one he had loved on earth. 

As was the way with all medieval and earlier visions, Drithelm is 
first led through Hell, and left for a brief awful while to face the 
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shames and terrors of it alone. Foul darkness and the discord of 
insulting, hellish laughter, the contrast of these is needed to bring 
into relief the sunny light, the delicious fragrance, the music and the 
gentleness of the after vision. But when his fear grows unendurable 
his guide returns (as Dante’s angels were wont to appear) like 
“the brightness of a star shining amidst the darkness.” And all the 
hostile forces are dispersed. 

But now, in the clear light into which he is brought, he is con- 
fronted by a wall, the extent and height of which seem boundless 
and to which there appear no means of entrance or ascent. But— 
and here we seem to catch the true dream-tone—“ when we came 
to the wall,” he says, “ we were presently, I know not by what means, 
on the top of it.” 

And lo! a vast and flowery meadow bathed in light and fragrance, 
and peopled with multitudes of joyful souls all young and merry, 
singing and taking their delight. And beyond this paradise another, 
ordained for perfect souls, and into which the dreamer was not 
allowed to enter, but which he saw to be brighter and altogether 
lovelier than the first. 

Right loth was brother Drithelm—as he was henceforth to be 
called, for after his vision he adopted the monastic life—to quit this 
scene of beauty and return to earth. But the vision vanished, and 
he suddenly found himself once more “alive among men,” to the 
terror of the mourners about his supposed death-couch, who‘all fled 
in dismay, “saving only his wife, who loved him best,” says the 
monkish chronicler, one might fancy with a touch of envy. 

More, perhaps, of deliberate imagination there is in the vision 
known as “ The Revelation of the Monk of Evesham,” ! which dates 
from the close of the 12th century. The monk himself tells how, 
longing with a great desire after a glimpse of the world to come, he 
was conducted on a spirit-journey thitherward by St. Nicholas ; and 
how, as they drew near the celestial regions, there ever grew upon 
them the sense of its delight and beauty, till at last the crystal wall ? 


1 A Book of English Prose, W. E. Henley and Whibley. 

? Ruskin, recording the impression made on him in boyhood by jhis first 
view of the Alps, has a beautiful passage which seems to make the walls which 
figure in so many visions of Heaven—those walls so inaccessible to the view, so 
easy in the ascent—symbolical of death :— 

‘¢ There was no thought in any of us for a moment of these being clouds. 
They were clear as crystal, sharp on the pure horizon sky, and already tinged 
with rose by the setting sun. Infinitely beyond all that we had ever thought or 
dreamed—the seen walls of lost Eden could not have been more beautiful to us ; 
not more awful round Heaven, the walls of sacred Death.” 
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of Heaven rose upon their view, with a gate which stood open, save 
for the cross which—as in Turner’s picture of the Celestial City— 
covered the entrance. 

To this fair gate multitudes of blessed souls came flocking, the 
cross now lifting to afford an entrance to some, now falling and 
barring out others, who reverently tarried their time. After a brief 
spell of fear, “the cross was lift up,” says the monk, “and so I came 
in ; but what brightness and clearness of light was there withinforth 
all about no man ask or seek of me, for I can not only [not] tell it 
by word, but also I cannot remember it in mind.” 

Yet he tells how, within it were marvellously disposed stairways, 
by which the spirits,ascended into still brighter glory: ‘ There was 
no labour, there was no difficulty, there was no tarrying in the 
ascending,” says the dreamer, “and ”—with a delightful touch—“the 
higher they went the.gladder they were.” 

The imagination of the monk of Evesham, like that of Drithelm 
and others, shrank from. portraying the high Heaven of Heavens; 
and he takes care to insist that the place of his dream-visit, even 
though he was vouchsafed in it a glimpse of the Saviour on His throne 
of joy, was not the actual abode of God and His saints made perfect. 
But from its crystal heights the ascent thereto was swift and easy. 

His vision closes. with a peal of bells of such amazing sweetness 
and of so mighty sound that it seemed, says the narrator, “as all the 
bells in the world, or whatsoever is of sounding, had been rung 
together at once”; so that he doubted whether the variant sweetness 
of the melody or else the mighty power of the sound were more to 
be wondered at.!. And the monk wakes from his trance to hear the 
voices of his brethren that stood about the bed. 

How gladly, in their dreams of Heaven, did these old monks 
escape from the restrictions of monastic life, and their oft austerities, 
and revel in the light and liberty, the gay companionship and bound- 
less space those dreams afforded them. It was another monk, whose 
dream of Heaven, is. still the dearest to all Christian hearts, the 
saintly Bernard de Morlaix, of Cluny, who sang in his Rhythm on 
the Celestial Country :— 

For there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure and such play, 

As unto them a thousand years 
Do seem but as one day. 





1 This ringing of joy-bells isa great feature, it will be remembered, in Bunyan’s 
vision of the entrance of his pilgrims into the Celestial City : ‘Then I heard in 
my dream that all the bells in the city rang again for joy, and that it was said 
unto them, ‘ Enter ye into the joy of your Lerd.’” 
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Lines omitted from most of our hymn-book versions, the “ angelic 
hilarity” of their tone being perhaps unsuited to the sober modern 
ideas of Heaven. 

In these dreams, also, free reins were given to their human 
yearnings, instead of, as afterwards came to be the case, those yearn- 
ings being quenched and smothered in accordance with some 
strangely conceived idea of the Divine requirements. 

It was a modern puritan theologian on his death-bed who, on his 
wife expressing a hope of their being re-united in a better world, 
chilled her affectionate aspiration with the retort that he would be so 
engrossed in contemplation of the Beatific Vision, it might be a 
thousand years before he bestowed so much as a glance on her. 

Far otherwise was it with the blind poet-monk of Brittany, St. 
Herve, of the period of the first introduction of Christianity into his 
country, of whom Montalembert recalls the legend that three days 
before his death he fell into an ecstasy, in which his eyes were opened 
to behold the Heaven he had served so well in darkness, and he 
sang his last song, which is still repeated in his native land: “I see 
Heaven opened ; Heaven, my country, I would fly to it... . I see 
there my father and mother in glory and beauty ; I see my brethren, 
the men of my own country!” A vision too beautiful in itself to be 
intruded on even by the choirs of angels which floated through it on 
wings, “like so many bees in a flowery field.” ; 

Some of the old Anglo-Saxon poets’ descriptions of Heaven, 
belonging to a date when Christianity was still a new and strange 
thing in parts of England, are not so much those of the poet, con- 
sciously producing beautiful images, as of the rapt mystic seeking to 
body forth the visions rising before his soul. 

Thus it was with Cynewulf, the eighth century bard, if to him be 
due, as is thought, the poem of the “ Phoenix,” in which occurs a 
picture of Heaven. “It seems,” says Mr. Stopford A. Brooke, “as 
if he could not stay his hand till he had wholly forgotten in his 
dream the icy seas and the fierce storms, the misery and the might 
of which he has also told so well.”! For to these Northern poets 
Heaven was indeed the Summer Land, and they clung to its images 
of bloom and verdure, so delightful to their imaginations compared 
with the sunless world which was all their heathen deities had to 
offer them beyond this life. 

Cynewulf’s vision of Paradise is simply of earth at its fairest, and 
beyond all dread of change. It lies, as he imaged it, to the far 
eastward, that “ noblest of all lands,” a land hidden away, he would 


' History of Early English Literature. 
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almost seem to imply, in this earth, and cunningly concealed from 
evil-doers. For neither is this the very Heaven, though partaking of 
its sights and sounds. It is, one fancies, an old man’s dream of 
Paradise, one whose toils are accomplished, and nothing but what is 
soft and smooth and easy finds therein a place. The mountains are 
not abrupt; there are no rocky gorges here, nor rough hillocks. 
Gentle streamlets lap the land, all ablow with joy and blossoms, with 
sunny groves and never-withering fruitage; and a fragrance as of 
earth’s sweetest scents lingers here for ever. 

Very precise were these old dreamers in their location of Heaven, 
and it is noticeable that in most of their visions it lay to the east or 
south-east, differing therein from the modern tradition, corresponding 
to the pagan, that Heaven lies west. “Is not the west the land of 
peace and the land of dreams?” asks Kingsley in “ Westward Ho!” 
“Do not our hearts tell us so each time we look upon the setting 
sun, and long to float away with him upon the golden-cushioned 
clouds? They bury men with their faces to the east. I should 
rather have mine turned to the west, when I die; for I cannot but 
think it some divine instinct which made the ancient poets guess that 
Elysium lay beneath the setting sun.” 

Most popular of all the legends of the Middle Ages is that of the 
seven years’ pilgrimage of the Irish saint Brendan, the Sindbad of 
Christianity, he who set forth in a ship with his companions to seek 
the Islands of the Blest upon the actual seas. Though it is rather 
the vision of Barintus the hermit that dwells in the memory, since 
it was he who lured St. Brendan to the quest by the tale of his own 
landing with his nephew on the happy shores. Eastward in this case 
also lay Paradise, “an island,” to quote from Mr. Baring Gould, 
“‘ wide and grassy, and bearing all manner of fruits, wherein was no 
night, for the Lord Jesus Christ was the light thereof.” The two 
abode there, we are told, a long while without eating or drinking— 
“and when they returned to the monastery the brethren knew well 
where they had been, for the fragrance of Paradise lingered on their 
garments for nearly forty days.” ! 

Fragrance, light, and music are among the chief characteristics of 
these visions. It may be recalled how these were also the frequent 
accompaniment of Buddha’s transports. As when, after he had 
obeyed the call of the Unseen Power and renounced earth’s joys that 
he might live the divine life, the air about him was filled with falling 
roses, while music, multitudinous as the roll of waves upon the 
shore, sounded in his ears. Or, as when the whole universe appeared 


1 Lives of the Saints. 
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to him like a garden of fragrant blossoms ; and a splendour of light 
outshone, piercing even to those very darkest recesses which, 
according to the audacious imagery of the East, the united rays of 
seven suns would fail to penetrate. 

St. Brendan was the uncle of another notable seer of the seventh 
century—that century so rich in visionary lore—St. Fursey, who fell, 
says Bede, into a trance, and, quitting his body from evening till 
cock-crow, “was found worthy to behold the choirs of angels and to 
hear the praises which are sung in Heaven.” With stray echoes of 
which he afterwards edified all Christendom. 

One item in St. Fursey’s vision, that of the earth appearing, when, 
at his guiding angel’s bidding, he looked down upon it from above 
in his spirit-flight, as a dim dark vale beneath him, has its parallels 
in poetry. So to Rossetti’s “ Blessed Damozel” the world below, as 
she gazes down upon it from the ramparts of Heaven, 


Spins like a fretful midge. 


So also Milton says of the bright spirits of his “ Comus,” that 

they inhabit regions 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth. 

In Dr. Doddridge’s dream of Heaven his spirit likewise gazed 
down in calm review upon the city of London as he floated away 
from it ; and he reflected how trifling to him, a disembodied spirit, 
appeared the affairs about which its inhabitants were so eagerly 
employed. 

As deep a visionary charm as belongs to the dreams of any of 
the old-time saints characterises this dream of the 18th century 
Nonconformist divine, nor is it a whit behind theirs in sincerity. 

The same can scarcely be said of his contemporary Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s famous dream of Heaven, as recounted by Pope, which 
bears too unmistakable signs of the wit’s own bright fancy to come 
under the definition of true dream. In which dream of the pro- 
fessed worldling it is curious that Heaven, which in the old-world 
cloistral visions was a place of all delights, of flowers, song and 
merry-making, should have appeared as a church, in which people 
“took their seats” according to the denominations they had 
belonged to on earth. 

With Doddridge one passes into the very Land of Dream. In his 
dream he died and, quitting his body, ascended lightly upward. 
With this dreamer there was no horror of darkness to be gone 
through, the thought of God’s all-pervading love accompanying him 
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on his way, though that way was as yet unknown to him. ‘Thus he 
floated on, when he was met by one of the cicerone of the sky. 
Together they pursued their flight, till they reached a palace which, 
the dreamer was told, was the place appointed for his present resi- 
dence. On which the Doctor characteristically remarked, that 
magnificent though this palace was, yet it did not appear as beyond 
what it might ‘‘enter into the heart of man to conceive.” To be 
answered by his angel-guide—according to the purport of a talk the 
dreamer had held the night before with Dr. Clark—that the glories 
of the celestial world would come upon him by degrees, 

Arrived within a hall of the palace, he perceived upon a table a 
golden cup, engraven with the mystic symbol of the vine, which he 
was told was the cup out of which our Saviour drank new wine with 
His disciples. And presently a gentle knock at the door was 
followed by the entrance of his Lord, who, drinking from the cup, 
offered it to his servant’s lips, lips that at first rejected the honour as 
too great. 

Then follows what constitutes the unique experience of this 
dream. Left to himself the dreamer observes that the hall is hung 
with pictures, upon examining which he discovers to his amazement 
that they represent, in graphic series, the history of his past life,! all 
its varied scenes portrayed with startling vividness; its trials and 
temptations, the persistent tokens of the divine love following him 
from period to period. The sight of these, and, above all, the con- 
sciousness that he was now safe, beyond the reach of all distress, 
threw him into such an ecstasy of joy and thankfulness that he awoke 
the tears of rapture flowing down his cheeks. 

One recognises that this dream was indeed dreamed, and believe 
it when we read “that he never remembered on any occasion to have 
felt sentiments of devotion, love, and gratitude equally impressed 
upon his mind.” 


? Tennyson has the same thought in ‘‘ In Memoriam” — 


‘« There no shade can last 
In that deep dawn behind the tomb, 
But clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past.’’ 


And Whittier :-— 
‘© Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here, 
And painted on the eternal wall 
The past shall reappear.” 
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Sleep was a veil uplift from heaven— 
As if heaven dawned upon the world of dream . » » 
I, too, 
Have found a moment’s paradise in sleep 
Half compensate a hell of waking sorrow, 


cries how different a dreamer, Shelley. 

Many other dreams of Heaven there are. Professor Palgrave 
quotes one—a supernatural landscape he terms it—from Pindar, 
descriptive of the souls in Elysium: “For them shines the sun in 
power all our night long, and the red rose meadows are heavy with 
the incense tree and golden fruits . . . and happiness about them 
puts forth all her blossoms.” ! 

It is noteworthy that Addison, who traced all such dreams of 
Heaven, of whatever creed or nationality, to the same divine source, 
should have attributed his own vision of the abodes of the blest, one 
of the most alluring we have, to the heathen Mirza of Bagdad. Such 
visions as these, however, or Dekker’s of the insula fortunate—the 
walls of whose habitations “ glister like polished ivory,” whose sur- 
rounding waters are “sweet, redolent, and crystalline,” ‘“ where hap- 
piness herself maintains her court,” where shepherds “live as merrily 
as kings, and kings are glad to be companions with shepherds ”— 
belong rather to literature as literature than to true dream or 
vision. 

With poetry of a certain order it is difficult to say where vision 
ends and poetry begins. Between the seer and the bard there is no 
hard and fast line, so that one may say of their words: “This is. 
inspiration,” or, “ This is art.” So visionary often are the thoughts. 
of poets, so poetic the conceptions of the seer. It was in a vision of 
the night, as old Bede tells us, that the poet-monk Czedmon received 
his gift of song. ‘‘ He [God] giveth songs in the night,” declares the 
old-time poet of “ Job.” 

“ Vision is the power of seeing the Invisible,” says Dean Swift,. 
who might himself have been a poet had he been more of a seer. 
How often do the poets say, “I see!” when speaking of spirit 
things. Their apprehension of these, like that of Wordsworth’s 
shepherd among his mountains, is not so much of faith as of sight— 
“‘ Nor did he believe, he saw.” ? 


I see them walking in their air of glory ! 


cries Henry Vaughan of his departed friends. 


' Landscape tn Poetry. 
2 The Excursion, book i. 
112 
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I see the far-off City grand ! 


so Christina Rossetti introduces her dream of the Heaven that 
shines before her eyes. 


I see thee, blessed soul, I see 
Walk in Elysian fields so free, 


sighs Spenser in one of his eclogues. Many of Blake’s pictures of 
Paradise are rather those of the visionary than thepoet. Some of them 
are altogether vision. Schiller gazes in spirit from this mist-laden 
vale of earth toward the land ‘beyond the grave, till, from the very 
intensity of his longing, is evolved a definite vision of the place of his 
desire, on whose sights and sounds his raptured senses brood :— 


I can see the fair hills yonder, 
I can hear the music ringing. 


The light winds from that heavenly region waft to him their healing 
fragrance, and he craves for wings to fly to it. 


PAULINE W. ROOSE. 


1 Dort erblick’ ich schéne Hiigel, 

Ewig jung und ewig griin ! 

Hitt’ ich Schwingen, hitt’ ich Fliigel, 
Nach den Hiigeln zég ich hin. 

Harmonieen hor’ ich klingen, 
Tone siisser Himmelsruh, 

Und die leichten Winde bringen 
Mir der Diifte Balsam zu. 

Goldne Friichte seh’ ich gliihen, 
Winkend zwischen dunkelm Laub. 

SEHNSUCHT. 
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BARON MALMESBURY. 


NE day towards the end of the reign of George II. a group of 
astonished spectators in Salisbury Close perceived a small 
boy climbing up the spire of the Cathedral. He went higher and 
higher, until the top was reached, when a lady who had been 
intently watching the feat through a glass exclaimed: ‘“ Good 
Heavens! it is James!” This is the earliest incident recorded 
in the career of the future ambassador Sir James Harris, first Lord 
Malmesbury. The mother lived to see her son mount the diplomatic 
ladder with the same energy and daring. 

James Harris entered public life with great advantages, for his 
father, who was Member for Christchurch, was a noted scholar and 
had a large circle of distinguished friends. When only twenty-one 
young Harris was appointed Secretary of the Embassy to Madrid. 
Three years later he found himself left as Chargé d Affaires to act on 
his own responsibility. It was then that the dispute arose with 
Spain over the Falkland Islands. Harris conducted his part of the 
affair with great firmness and judgment, but the high-handed tone 
assumed by the Spanish representative in London very nearly 
brought about a rupture. War was thought to be inevitable, and 
Harris was recalled. He had ridden sixty miles from Madrid when 
he met a second courier with despatches stating that Spain had 
yielded to the English ultimatum. Without stopping to rest Harris 
immediately rode back the whole distance through the dark, miry 
roads, arriving about six in the morning. To his dismay the Spanish 
Minister refused to receive him on the ground that he had quitted 
his post and had no credentials. Argument was useless, but the 
British Government replied by at once creating Harris Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Soon after this Harris was appointed to the Court of Frederick 
the Great, an important post for a man of twenty-five. It was 
mid-winter when he set out, and he had to travel in a postchaise to 
Berlin v@ Brussels, Wesel, Hanover, and Brunswick. Travelling 
was a toilsome business at the best of times in the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, and the snow and frost made the roads unusually 
bad. The carriage was constantly falling into holes, and the party had 
to alight and get help from the nearest village. The valet, who wasa 
Frenchman, found consolation for the discomforts of the journey 
in crying, at every fresh misfortune, “ Vive la France!” In one place 
they were obliged to cross a large track of treacherous ice on foot. 
The Ambassador escaped without injury, but his secretary, being 
heavier and less agile, broke the ice and got a wetting, while the 
valet, having chosen a spot where the ice was thinnest to perform 
some feat of daring, fell in up to his shoulders. His clothes froze 
to his body in the biting air, and he had to walk the rest of the 
stage in a suit of icy armour. 

Mr. Harris did not find his quarters in Berlin particularly 
comfortable. The house was enormous—nearly as big, he said, 
as Northumberland House—and the water came in so much that 
it was like living in the Atlantic Ocean. As a newcomer it was his 
duty, according to Prussian etiquette, to call upon all the members 
of the royal and diplomatic circles. This meant working through a 
list of some 300 persons. He was received very graciously by the 
King, and granted an audience before the Polish and Bavarian 
Ministers, who had arrived some days previously. 

For the first few months he seemed fairly well pleased with his 
position. His chief business was to collect and sift all the news 
he could gather, and make himself agreeable to his Prussian Majesty. 
He grew more reconciled to his unwieldy domain, chiefly on account 
of its large garden, in which he took great pleasure as the season 
advanced. The Berliners, who were accustomed to the stiffest and 
most formal styles of gardening, were greatly astonished at the 
freedom with which the shrubs and flowers in the Ambassador’s 
garden were allowed to disport themselves. The Queen and the 
Princesses expressed the warmest admiration, and begged Mr. Harris 
to show them how to have their gardens laid out in the same way. 

The atmosphere of Berlin was very much like that of a barrack 
room. “The men are entirely military,” wrote Mr. Harris, “un- 
informed on every other subject, and totally absorbed in that one.” 
There was one advantage about Berlin society ; it was not expensive, 
because no one had money to spend on luxuries. Still, life was not 
entirely divested of gaieties. Mr. Harris writes to his mother : 

“T wish you would send me all the new and old country dances 
that have been or are now danced at London, with the figures. This 
Court is full of young, dancing princesses, and they are always 
quarrelling with me for not having a collection of Ang/latses ; I wish, 
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therefore, if this arrives in time, these may be added to my 
baggage.” 

Harris was always a ready man in society, and was never taken 
at a disadvantage. He was staying once in Leyden when quite 
a young man, and dancing at a ball at Princess Weilbourg’s. The 
Princess asked him whether the English ladies danced as well 
or were as handsome as those he saw round him. Harris replied: 
“En Angleterre les Anglaises me frappent le plus, et en Hollande 
les Hollandaises.” 

The Ambassador did not see much of the King, who shut himself 
up in his palaces at Potsdam and Sans Souci, and refused to receive 
even the accredited representatives of foreign courts. All formal 
business was transacted in Berlin itself, whither the King would 
repair for short visits. 

When Harris had been about a year at Berlin his letters begin 
to take a less cheerful tone. He apologises to one of his friends for 
being a bad correspondent, on the score of having nothing to tell. 
“The private life of Berlin will not bear being set upon paper, and 
the public one is of too delicate a nature to be entrusted to it.” 
He was beginning to feel the loneliness of foreign life in uncongenial 
surroundings, and had to console himself with the thought that 
his present position was only a stepping-stone to something better. 
In one of his letters he writes : 

“None can be worse for the comforts of social life than Berlin. 
Berlin is a town where, if fortis may be construed ‘honest,’ there is 
neither wir fortis nec femina casta. A total corruption of morals 
reigns throughout both sexes in every class of life, joined to penu- 
riousness, necessarily caused partly by the oppression of his present 
Majesty and partly by the expensive ideas they received from his 
grandfather, constituting the worst of human characters. The men 
are constantly occupied how to make straitened means support the 
extravagances of their life. ‘The women are harpies, debauched 
through want of modesty rather than from want of anything 
else.” 

In spite of these drawbacks the Ambassador found that by 
preserving an attitude of aloofness he was able to endure his 
surroundings with equanimity. He writes to his friends: 

“Without any one positive enjoyment of social life, I have no 
subject of complaint, and my time passes off very tolerably. I rise 
early, see nobody till dinner, generally dine at home with two or 
three of my acquaintances, go to the French play or to Court, and 
sup generally abrcad, except once a monih, when I have a supper of 
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twenty-four or thirty covers at home. I have a large garden, a good . 
English horse,” &c. 

Politically speaking, the situation was far from agreeable. The 
King of Prussia, although he did not offer any personal rudeness to 
the English Ambassador, was in a constant ill-humour with England, 
which he showed by adopting a commercial policy very inimical to 
English interests. It suited our Government to take as little notice 
as possible, and allow Frederick to follow his own courses without 
interference. Another cause for unpleasantness was that every action 
of the English representative at St. Petersburg, Mr. Gunning, was 
reported to Frederick by Count Panin, the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who was in the pay of Prussia. The result was that 
Frederick, irritated by the reports of Count Panin, tried to make 
mischief between England and Russia. Since the partition of 
Poland, in the early part of 1772, Russia and Prussia had been close 
allies, and Frederick’s influence was paramount at St. Petersburg. 
The attempts made by England to induce the Empress Catherine to 
join in protecting the liberties of the Poles and the Dantzigers, who 
had also fallen victims to the aggression of Prussia, were useless, and 
only made matters worse for the English Ambassador at the Court 
of Berlin. Frederick’s bad health, which he tried to conceal from 
those about him, added to his ill-temper and to the difficulties of the 
situation. 

In the meantime Frederick’s nephew and heir, the Prince of 
Prussia, who was deeply in debt, owing to his dissipated habits, was 
casting about to find someone to assist him. He was particularly 
anxious to strike up an alliance with this country on account of his 
uncle’s dislike to England, and he reckoned confidently on obtaining 
a large subsidy from the British Government. An agent of the 
Prince went to Mr. Harris, laid the case before him, and urged him 
vehemently to arrange terms then and there, declaring that the 
Prince was relying upon help from England, and that His Royal 
Highness had not money enough to pay his laundress. Unmoved 
by these protestations, the English Ambassador pointed out the risk 
incurred if such an arrangement became known to Frederick, and, 
quietly ignoring the reproaches of the agent, continued discussing 
the Prince’s affairs with a view of gaining all the information possible. 
When the Prince heard the report of the interview he sent a friendly 
message to Mr. Harris, thanking him for his forbearance with the 
impatient emissary and for his discreet conduct. 

As Frederick the Great’s health grew worse his prestige also 
somewhat diminished, and the knowledge of this filled him with fury. 
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He was like a madman at times. Nothing, however, could divert 
him from his rapacious policy. With every interval of recovered 
health he set about devising new schemes of aggrandisement. A 
sort of apathy hung over the political world, and Frederick was 
suffered to go on unchecked. To the English Ambassador this 
quiet seemed but the lull before the storm. But he was soon to be 
recalled from his duties at Berlin to play his part in home politics, 
and to prepare for the most important work of his life—his mission 
to St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Harris’s arrival at St. Petersburg was marked by a contre- 
temps which was of thé greatest moment to the ladies of his party, 
though the Ambassador himself does not seem to have suffered 
personally. This was the irretrievable loss of the ladies’ boxes, 
which appear to have been sent by sea. A letter to Mr. Eden, 
dated January 1778, says: 

“Mrs. Harris and my sister were prevented going to Court 
immediately on their arrival by a total destruction of their wardrobe, 
occasioned by the negligence of the captain on whose ship the boxes 
came. This loss is severely felt in a country where every article of 
this kind is constantly dear and scarce, but more particularly at a 
moment when the festivities on the birth of the young Prince 
Alexander Paulowitz increase the demand. . . . The Russian ladies 
have been exceedingly civil and attentive in assisting her [Mrs. 
Harris] to repair her loss, and she is, by their help, enabled to 
appear completely equipped in a Russian dress.” 

Among the earliest incidents which the Ambassador records is an 
accident which befell him while sleighing with the Spanish Minister 
in the streets of St. Petersburg. The Spaniard, who had charge of 
the sleigh, came into violent collision with the pole of a coach, 
which caused the English Ambassador to receive two large cuts in 
the neck, one in the lip, and a strain to the right wrist. He says: 
‘IT was very nearly being deprived of both my tongue and hand at a 
moment when I was much in want of both of them. As, however, 
I immediately washed the wounds (for they almost deserve that name) 
with brandy and water, and have since kept all surgeons from inter- 
fering, I was well enough the next day to go to Mr. Panin, and now 
have only two large patches on my throat. ... Her Imperial 
Majesty sent the lieutenant of the police to me in order that I should 
help him to discover and bring to punishment the coachman con- 
cerned, and has since published a ukase prohibiting all fast driving in 
the streets. On my first appearance at Court afterwards both the 
Empress and Grand Duke were remarkably attentive in their 
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inquiry. . . . The ukase and punishment ought chiefly to regard - 
Mr. Lacy [the Spanish Minister], as the fault lay principally at his 
door ; indeed, as he is a vain man, and thinks he does everything 
well, he is perhaps as severely punished by the constant attacks made 
upon his skill in driving as the poor coachman would have been if I 
had wished to have found him out by the knout.” 

The Empress showed the greatest goodwill towards the English 
Ambassador, who writes to his father in 1779 : 

“‘T have the good fortune to have made myself not disagreeable 
to the Empress. She notices me much more than any of my 
colleagues; more, indeed, I believe than any stranger is used to. 
She admits me to all her parties of cards, and a few days ago carried 
me with only two of her courtiers to a country palace where she has 
placed the portraits of all the crowned heads of Europe.” 

With a sturdy British distrust of flattery, Harris suspects some 
plot to undermine his integrity. He confides his suspicions to the 
Earl of Suffolk : 

‘“*T am at a loss to account for the remarkable civilities I receive 
from the Empress, the Grand Duke and Duchess, and from the 
chiefs of the different parties. I am upon my guard as much 
as possible, and trust I have resolution enough not to be 
hurried out of my duty by flattery, and a sufficient sense of the 
character with which I am invested not to commit it by mixing in 
any of the disgraceful intrigues with which I am surrounded, and for 
the embarking in which I find myself so radically improper.” 

The Ambassador seems to have been justified in his suspicions, 
for while the Empress was showing him the most flattering cordiality 
she invariably contrived to avoid all discussion of English affairs. 
She did not, however, succeed in blinding him to the vices of her: 
own character or of her Court. He describes Catherine’s private 
life as growing worse and worse every day, and the interior of the 
Court as “one continued scene of intrigue, debauchery, iniquity, 
and corruption.” When he had been a few months in Russia he 
came to the conclusion that “report had magnified the eminent 
qualities and diminished the foibles of one of the greatest ladies in 
Europe.” 

It was exceedingly difficult to accomplish any political business, 
partly because all the Russian Ministers and officials of importance 
were very hostile to England, and partly on account of their inherent 
dislike to occupy themselves with anything but their own pleasures. 
The Ambassador writes : 

“ Although in my public capacity I have a tolerable degree of 
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patience, yet it requires more than ever fell to the share of mortal 
Minister to converse with people who, in the midst of business and 
distress, are supine and insensible, and who will neither hear a 
reasonable question nor give a reasonable answer. You will not 
credit me when I tell you that Count Panin [the Prime Minister] 
does not devote more than half an hour in the twenty-four to 
business ; and that Mr. Oakes, having been robbed of a considerable 
sum of money, found the Lieutenant de Police, the first magistrate of 
the empire, and whose power is immense, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, playing at /a grande patience, with a dirty pack of cards by 
himself.” 

Count Panin employed a good many hours in unlawful business. 
He hated the English Ambassador for having won the goodwill of 
the Empress, and stooped to the meanest tricks to thwart and injure 
him. One of his devices was to compose letters which he produced 
as having been translated from the despatches of foreign representa- 
tives at the Russian Court, and intercepted at the Post Office as 
dangerous matter. Harris suffered greatly from this trick, but it was 
impossible to bring the matter home to the Prime Minister and 
expose his deceit, as when a request was made to produce the 
original despatches the answer invariably given was that the docu- 
ments, after being copied, had been forwarded to their destination. 

Another disagreeable feature in the political situation was the 
universal system of bribery. No information was to be obtained 
without ; and as the Prussian, French, and Spanish Ambassadors 
were all lavishly supplied with Secret Service money, and had persons 
of high rank in their pay, our Ambassador, who detested the whole 
business, and was loth to ask the English Government for a single 
penny for such work, was always at a disadvantage. 

As time advanced, the Empress herself became more and more 
difficult to deal with, changing her mind constantly on important 
questions and growing very suspicious of everyone about her. The 
great officers of State found it so impossible to please their Imperial 
mistress that several of them sent in their resignations. Harris 
writes in July 1781: 

“The fluctuating history of this Court affords new matter for 
every messenger I despatch; it never was more extraordinary than 
at the present moment.” 

When Harris had been at St. Petersburg for three years he asked 
that he might be recalled. He was weary of the constant struggle 
with enemies who aimed at him in the dark, his health suffered 
greatly from the climate, and for domestic reasons he was anxious to 
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be once morein England. Harris hada thoroughly British contempt 
for the gargons perruquiers de Paris, as he styled the Russian courtiers. 
He felt that he had played his part, and that “a new face, new 
manners, new flatterers” were necessary. Politically speaking, he 
had done all that an ambassador could in such circumstances. The 
object of his mission was to persuade Russia to enter into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with England. He paved the way for such 
an alliance by establishing something like an entente cordiale before 
he left. ‘My successor,” he writes, “will have a smooth and 
pleasant road to walk in.” The Empress retained her cordiality to 
the last, and begged him at his final interview to express to his 
master her friendship for England. 

Sir James Harris spent five years in Russia, and when he 
returned to England he found himself £20,000 out of pocket. He 
did good service for his country, after this, at The Hague and else- 
where, and in 1788 was made Baron Malmesbury. It is related 
that towards the end of his career, when he was about seventy 
years of age, he was walking in the close of Salisbury Cathedral, 
which witnessed his first exploit, with his friend Mr. Batt, and the 
two old comrades fell to discussing which of the two had been the 
more successful in life. Mr. Batt, as a Master in Chancery, had 
made a large fortune ; Lord Malmesbury, at the expense of his 
fortune, had won great honours. 

GEORGIANA HILL, 
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AN INDIAN STATE TRIAL. 


NE of the most satisfactory results of British rule in India is 
the growth of opinion in Native States as to the justice and 
fairness of its leading principles. For years past most of the petty 
kingdoms subject to the Queen-Empress have moulded their civil 
and criminal laws on the admirable codes in force in British districts, 
while there is scarcely a single potentate anywhere, except perhaps on 
our frontiers, who does not recognise that, however unwilling the 
Government of India is to interfere with the internal affairs of his 
State, it will not tolerate flagrant oppression or continuous mal- 
administration. Of course it has not eyes to see all that goes on 
under these two heads, and must trust to instances being brought to 
notice by its political officers and from other sources. The know- 
ledge, however, that acts of tyranny, like murder, will out, often 
prevents their being committed, and makes the Chief who wants to 
commit one anxious to shield himself by using an agent who he 
knows will not peach, or whom he can, if necessary, easily repudiate. 
Nevertheless, though definite laws may have been promulgated, and 
courts established to administer them, no one in a Native State 
disputes the power of its ruler to over-ride them, except by means of 
a petition, generally anonymous, posted to a political officer or the 
Viceroy. A few years ago an English barrister, defending some 
persons convicted of murder in a minor principality, urged that they 
should be exempted from punishment because the Maharaja, whose 
will was the supreme law of the State, had authorised the act. The 
case created a great stir in Rajputana! where it occurred, and led toa 
remarkable trial, which created a precedent of no small value from a 
political point of view. It may be of interest to relate, as briefly as 
is consistent with clearness, the facts attending that case. 
The Maharaja in question stood high in favour with the Govern- 
ment of India; had been honoured with the order of G.C.S.I.; was 
the head of a State in which prosperity and good government were 


' This province comprises twenty Native States, and the British district o 
Ajmere-Merwara. 
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the inheritance of many years; had been educated at the Mayo 
College in Ajmere, and, acquiring a more than ordinary proficiency 
in the English language, had adopted English ways and habits, not 
always of the best description, to such an extent that he stood aloof 
from his brother Chiefs, with one or two exceptions. The State 
Council, which he controlled and overruled at pleasure with scarcely 
disguised contempt, was afraid of him, as were many other of his 
subjects with whom—to use an expressive phrase—he was out of 
touch. Truth to tell, there were few of them, and those not the 
most reputable, with whom he was in touch. Yet visitors who met 
him at the shikar parties he organised so hospitably—from Royal 
Dukes and Viceroys downwards—would be struck by a blunt manli- 
ness and humour and sincerity of speech, which made him at times 
a pleasant, jolly companion. Seen among his horses, of which he 
had a large stud, or at the head of the two regiments he had raised 
for Imperial service, he was at his best, though no one could have 
called him a bad ruler from a business point of view; he took a 
genuine, intelligent and fairly industrious interest in the welfare of 
his people, and was liberal in promoting education, hospitals, and 
public works. His vices were those of many other so-called “ good 
fellows”; the most injurious of them and most overpowering had 
brought him an attack of delirium tremens some months before this 
story begins. Repentance followed in its wake, with the following 
results. His chief companion and confidant, Ramchunder, a Brah- 
man whom he had promoted to be major in his cavalry regiment for 
Imperial service, a smart, soldierly looking young man, who was 
known to exercise an evil influence over the chief, being “the tutor 
and the feeder of his riots,” in which capacity he had been enriched 
for services which would not bear looking into, was supplanted, 
through the influence of the Political Agent, by an ex-schoolmaster 
named Kunj Behari Lal, who through the same influence had 
become a member of the State Council. To this latter the Maha- 
raja was persuaded to entrust himself for daily surveillance, together 
with the keys of his cellar, from which, as arranged by the Political 
Agent, four glasses of whisky per diem were to be measured.out and 
given by Kunj Behari Lal. If more was demanded it was to be 
refused, even at the risk of displeasing the Chief. Only a fit of 
virtuous repentance, and the confidence placed by the Chief in the 
friendly counsels of the Agent who originated it, could have given 
such an arrangement the least chance of success. It worked well for 
atime under the fostering care of the English officer, to whom Kunj 
Behari Lal paid daily visits for the purpose of reporting on his lord 
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and master. Apart, Major Ramchunder nursed a bitter hatred of 
his supplanter, as he saw his own influence wane and found himself 
estranged from the royal presence. 

‘‘When the devil was sick the devil a saint would be,” &c.—the 
truth of that old proverb was again exemplified. After a few weeks 
of the new régime the Maharaja’s feelings towards its chief instrument, 
Kunj Behari Lal, who performed his duties strictly and honestly, 
underwent an entire change. He wanted to shake him off but did 
not know how, fearing to lose the good opinion and friendship of the 
Agent. Behari Lal having become a person of consequence held 
his head up and swaggered, thereby awaking many enmities besides 
that of Ramchunder. His position as an intermediary between the 
Palace and the Agency naturally exposed him to these. He does 
not seem to have perceived, nor was the Agent aware, how weari- 
some his yoke had become to the royalty over whom he had mounted 
guard. 

On May 21, 1892, Kunj Behari Lal, while driving in his carriage 
at Ulwar, about half-past seven in the evening, was dragged out of it 
by a party of men, who there and then killed him with swords and 
decamped, leaving the body in the public road. The only witness 
of the deed was a boy groom named Ganesh, who accompanied the 
carriage. He ran away and reported what had occurred to the 
nearest house, which happened to be tenanted by an Englishman. 
This led to various officials and Major Ramchunder visiting the 
scene of the murder and searching the neighbouring gardens and 
compounds, but without success. Some days before this the 
Maharaja had gone to Naini Tal, a hill station in the North-West 
Provinces, for the benefit of his health, and, freed from all restraint, 
had given way to intemperance, from which he died on May 22. 
News of his death did not reach Ulwar until after Behari Lal had been 
killed. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Political Agent, the State 
Council prosecuted their inquiries in such lukewarm fashion that the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana felt compelled by the 
information that reached him, and certain rumours in the air which 
attributed the Council’s supineness to a fear that the Maharaja might 
be implicated in the murder of his obnoxious subordinate, to inter- 
fere, by directing his Agent at Ulwar to take the inquiry into his 
own hands. A special native detective, possessed of local knowledge, 
and an experienced English police officer were deputed to assist 
him. By July 1 seven men, including Ramchunder, had been 
arrested on suspicion. Two of these men, under promise of pardon, 
disclosed how Ramchunder had instigated the remaining four to kill 
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Behari Lal. After a long and careful investigation by an English 
magistrate, lent to the State by the Government of India, during 
which further confessions and admissions were elicited from all the 
accused save Ramchunder, the case was ripe for committal, and the 
question arose by what court it should be tried. The late Maharaja’s 
son and heir being a minor, the paramount Power had vested the 
control of the State in the Council, which had become a Council of 
Regency, to whom belonged the task of determining this question. 
It was admitted that no native officer in the State’s employ was 
sufficient for so onerous and delicate a duty, involving as it did not 
only the trial of one who had been the late Chief’s confidant and 
trusted companion, but alsoa charge against that Chief himself. At 
the instance of the Government of India, therefore, the Regency 
Council appointed a special Sessions Court, composed of a civilian 
Judge from the North-West Provinces and a Political Officer from 
another State. In the trial before this Court, the chief point of 
interest, all other material facts having been established beyond 
doubt, was the issue, raised for the first time by Ramchunder, much 
against his own will, under advice from his counsel, a leader of the 
Allahabad Bar—Did the Maharaja order the murder to be committed, 
as alleged by the defence ; and, if so, to what extent were the accused 
justified by such order ? 

All Rajputana stood on tiptoe to see how this issue would be 
decided. The Bazaars had long been in doubt whether the inter- 
ference of the Governor-General’s Agent would avail to procure a 
conviction and teach the lesson that even ruling chiefs in their own 
States cannot compass murder with impunity ; most people, by the 
way, seemed to take it for granted that so daring and barefaced a 
murder of a high official could only have taken place with the sanction 
of an authority that had power to shield its instruments. On the 
other hand, as a fine old Chief said to the Viceroy’s representative— 
“Tt is easy, when the Maharaja is dead, to say he ordered this thing. 
I don’t believe he did. Let the case be thoroughly sifted.” 

The evidence produced to justify the plea above mentioned was 
mainly limited to two letters in pencil, alleged to have been written 
by the Maharaja to Ramchunder from Naini Tal. In the first was 
the following sentence: “ Zhere is no need for Kunja. Break him in 
pieces. I have given my oath.” The words in italics can also be 
translated thus : “ There is no need for the little water bottle. Break 
it in pieces.” “Kunja” is the name given to a miniature earthen 
water bottle. Ramchunder said it applied to Kunj Behari Lal—~a 
meaning supported bylthe subsequent words—“I have given my 
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oath.” The second letter contained these words : “ Give help to Akhai 
Singh. I have given my oath.” Akhai Singh, on his own confession, 
was the chief hired assassin who took part in killing Behari Lal. 

After examining the evidence for and against the authenticity of 
these letters, the Court found they were genuine. It also found that 
“the Maharaja was cognisant of, and assented to, the conspiracy 
that was formed to take the life of Kunj Behari Lal, and that he 
gave the accused Ramchunder to understand that he might rely on 
his protection from the consequences of the crime, and that the other 
accused were led to believe that they would receive the same pro- 
tection.” The Court then went on to show that Ramchunder having 
attained for his own ends the assent of his sovereign to a plot of his 
own contriving, could not plead such assent as being a command 
which he was bound to obey. ‘We do not for a moment suppose,” 
it wrote, ‘that Ramchunder believed that he was bound by the law 
of his country to carry out any such wish or request to which the 
Maharaja might give expression ; and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that no subject of the Maharaja could have been bound by 
anything contained in the letters written by him tocommit what was 
an offence against the law of the State ; and that if he could not 
have been bound to do so, the act could not be justifiable by the law 
of Ulwar. The suggestion made by Ramchunder that Ulwar is a 
State in which there is no law is a verbal quibble. The mere fact 
that there is no written law proves nothing ; there is a law derived 
from long-established custom as weighty and binding as any written 
law ; and we have the evidence of the Thakur members of the 
Council called by the accused to the effect that the Maharaja, 
though the final authority in all matters, civil and criminal, is him- 
self bound by the customary law.” The trial ended in Ramchunder, 
son of Ram Baksh, Brahman, and Akhai Singh, son of Balder Singh, 
Thakur, being sentenced to death ; the third accused was sentenced 
to transportation for life; and the fourth to rigorous imprisonment 
for seven years. 

A petition for mercy was submitted to the Government of India 
through the Governor-General’s Agent, who concluded his observa- 
tions on the pleas set forth in it as follows :— 


Setting aside the plea of pressure which is not applicable to the accused 
Ramchunder, and in connection with which it must be remembered that those con- 
cerned in the murder received and hoped for personal gain for their services, the 
petition for pardon or mitigation of sentence appears to me to be sustained solely by 
the late Maharaja’s promise of immunity from punishment; and the question for the 
consideration of the Government of India as the present guardian of the State is, 
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how far on grounds of equity or for political considerations any attention should 
be paid to that promise. I cannot suppose that any one of those who took part 
in this cruel conspiracy did not know that they were offending against the law of 
the land, and that in the event of detection only the Maharaja could save them 
from punishment; so that I cannot regard any successor of the late Maharaja, 
still less the Government of India, which is concerned with the protection of life 
and property in all Native States under some kind of law more or less civilised, 
as bound to redeem a promise which from every point of view was clearly 
iniquitous and contrary to the law of the State. On grounds of general policy 
the redemption of that promise would in my opinion be most disastrous, as it 
would be construed by all Native States as implying that the Government 
recognised the right of a Chief to order or secretly compass the death without trial or 
for any specified offence of any one of his subjects who had become personally 
obnoxious to him. As a protest against any such doctrine and for the sake of 
example, it seems to me that the sentences passed by the Court should take 
effect, especially in the case of the accused Ramchunder, the head and front of the 
conspiracy which led to a barbarous and cruel murder. 
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To these remarks was added an opinion that a commutation of 
the death sentence passed on Akhai Singh into transportation for 
life might perhaps be justifiable, in consideration of “the pressure 
put upon him to execute what he plainly believed to be the order of 
the Maharaja, and the open confession made by him at the trial, 
which was of great assistance to the cause of justice.” 

Accepting the finding of the Court, the Governor-General in 
Council decided that on public grounds the sentences passed by it 
should be carried out, that of Akhai Singh being commuted to 
transportation for life. At the urgent solicitation, however, of 
accused’s counsel time was allowed for an appeal to the Secretary 
-of State in England, who declined to interfere. 

This brief outline of an important trial, without parallel in the 
annals of the Indian Foreign Office, shows what a long arm and 
strong arm our Government in India can wield upon occasion, and 
also affords a glimpse of the necessity that exists for the supervision 
of the Paramount Power even in a well ordered Native State. ‘Those 
-whom experience has taught to read between the lines may imagine 
for themselves the feelings of the Ulwar Council and officials at 
being relieved by English officers of duties belonging to their posi- 
tion, but which they shrank from discharging ; the difficulties en- 
countered by the Political Agent and his assistants in conducting 
the police inquiry to a successful issue; the excitement in the 
palace, the town, and among the Imperial Service Cavalry when 
their Major was arrested—though this was not nearly so great as 
might have been expected, and apprehension as to a demonstration in 
favour of Ramchunder turned out to be needless, owing, as it after- 
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wards appeared, to his being as unpopular as his victim; the strain 
put upon the Agent, who judged it safer to confine Ramchunder 
for four weary months till the conclusion of the trial, at the end of 
October, under a strong military guard from a British force, in a 
wing of the house occupied by himself and his wife, rather than in 
the local jail; the gossip of the Bazaars and Cutcherries as they 
discussed the situation from week to week ; the comments of outside 
Chiefs, one of whom is reported to have remarked on the blunder 
made in killing Behari Lal on a public road instead of removing him 
‘quietly by poison” ; with various other things all in the day’s work 
of the Anglo-Indian official. Sympathy for the murdered man, a 
foreigner who had made few friends, hardly existed outside Govern- 
ment circles ; some was expressed for the tools of Ramchunder, who 
would have enlisted more for himself had he not followed his 
counsel’s advice and defended himself by producing the two letters 
from the Maharaja, which to this day some persons decline to 
acknowledge as authentic. ‘Had the Maharaja lived,” they say, 
“no one would ever have heard of them ”—a statement not to be 
disputed. Had the Maharaja lived (what a world of conjecture lies 
in those four words !) it is curious to speculate as to what might 
have occurred. Assuming that he was privy to the conspiracy, he 
would probably have succeeded in baulking the arrest of the real 
criminals ; had pressure from the Sirkar or other untoward circum- 
stance traced the crime to Akhai Singh and his associates it is 
scarcely probable that they would have implicated Ramchunder, 
still less his and their Sovereign ; money would have been found to 
stop their mouths, and they would have known that no court in 
Ulwar would believe them. Even supposing Ramchunder to have 
been indicted, he would certainly have refrained from inculpating 
his master alive, though he was reluctantly persuaded to cast a stain 
on the memory of a dead man who could not defend himself. It 
was the accident of the Maharaja’s death within a few hours of that 
of the murdered man which brought about this trial without a 
parallel, and led his quondam favourite to the gallows. What an 
illustration of the mutability of human affairs! No wonder the 
condemned Brahman said calmly to the English officer a few minutes 
before he was hanged: “Sahib, you might have saved me from this 
if you had liked.” 

The Eastern mind is slow to believe in a machine-made law that 
revolves and guillotines without the personal volition of some one in 
power intent on vengeance. 

G. H., TREVOR. 
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OT all the other rapture which the exercise of any art can 
confer upon man can equal the ecstasy which the great actor 
or actress feels when dramatic genius sways and moves a great 
audience which, in a crowded and enthusiastic theatre, responds to 
the efforts of the artist with emotion, excitement, transport. The 
glory of instant reverberation outweighs the pleasure of calmer fame 
and more measured success. The electric sympathy between actor 
and audience is a feeling of intoxication so full of joy and of 
mysterious response that we may well envy the mighty actor who 
experiences this mystic delight. It is in the happy hour of triumph 
a vital and surpassing delirium; and the actor’s genius and efforts 
are repaid by the results of a few hours of glorious life. No—no 
other art produces such a thrill of exalted ecstasy. 

The actor is sometimes pitied because, as some hold, his fame 
is not so lasting as that of other artists who leave their work 
itself as a record, a monument, a proof of their genius and its 
results ; but these other artists can never know the moments of 
intense rapture which reward and stimulate the great actor. 

The general public cannot, perhaps, after an actor has left the 
stage, quite realise the magic of voice, of eyes, of gesture, or of bearing ; 
but yet the true dramatic critic cannot fail to comprehend the manner 
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and the merits, and the individualism even, of a player who has made 
a great mark and left a great reputation. The evidence is so full 
and so good. In modern times every eminent actor or actress has 
been seen by men who could fully appreciate and could worthily 
depict his or her acting. In the case of Rachel, if we take only Jules 
Janin and Théophile Gautier—there are many other authorities—we 
have sufficient testimony to her genius and to her individualism. 
We have many portraits. We can judge of figure and of face, of 
brow, of eyes, of bearing; and report enables those who know the 
stage to imagine even the inspired moments of the glorious actress. 
Not so very much is wanting to the estimate of after ages, and to the 
fame of the distinctively able actor. 

Of Burbage we know, unfortunately, little ; but he must have 
been great who, under Shakspeare’s guidance, created the greatest 
Shakspearian tragic parts; and his reputation, though based only 
upon inference and suggestion, is still a factor in dramatic history. 

Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready, Mrs. Siddons are 
familiar in our mouths as household words; and he who has the 
power can well realise to his imagination the style, the manner, the 
acting of those most renowned artists. Their reputation is undying, 
powerful, enviable. They had their stirring hours of triumph, and 
they have the worship of the after-time. Rachel was naturally frail 
of physique. Her childhood had suffered hunger, cold, misery ; but 
she has herself recorded the supernatural inspiration which, while 
she was acting, distended her forces, lent jher strength, exalted her 
temperament, sublimed her passion and her power. She was 
perhaps the greatest demonic tragedian that ever lived ; but she was 
yet inferior to our Siddons, who, in jaddition to and above the 
dzmonic, had also the divine, and who, while intense as Rachel, 
could render nobleness, purity, tenderness, pathos, and ideal morality ; 
qualities which lay outside the range of the great French /ragé- 
dienne’s vital, if limited, powers and gifts. Both actresses were 
tragedians only. They were not distinguished in comedy, and had 
nothing of that wide talent which could follow a sublime performance 
of Lear with a representation as perfect in its way of Abel Drugger. 

Rachel might have more nervous energy, but Mrs. Siddons had, 
undoubtedly, a larger, grander power. Rachel might be more terrible, 
specially in the presentment of crime, but our actress had a loftier 
ideality, and was more stately and sublime. Rachel could not so 
well ennoble a character, though she might be more awful in the 
presentment of the demonic. Both were actresses in the very first 
rank of dramatic capacity and inspiration, though perhaps Rachel 
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had more instinct and Mrs. Siddons more imagination. I incline 
to think that our own artist had a higher if not more intense capa- 
bility for tragic acting. 

Our present enterprise is to attempt to give a glimpse of Rachel 
as she lived, and moved, and had her being. She is still a great 
name with us, and many English people have seen her in Paris or in 
London. I may hope to succeed in reviving memories; and I 
trust that I shall present to those who have never seen Rachel 
some image of this great tragic performer. I seck, to evoke her 
image out of the storied past, and to place before our own day some 
not quite inadequate picture of the stage diva who may not un- 
worthily be compared with the Siddons. Men easily forget, and I 
wish to recall, and also to suggest, the wonderful and terrible Rachel. 

Rachel was born, probably in 1820, in a mean inn in Munf, 
Canton Aarau, in Switzerland. She was the daughter of Abraham, 
otherwise Jacques Félix, and of Esther Haya Félix. Her parents 
were French Jews, and her father was an itinerant hawker, a pedlar 
who wandered from fair to fair to sell his small wares. The family 
of Félix seems to have bestowed double names, Christian and Jewish, 
on most of its children. Thus Rosalie was also Rebecca, Charlotte 
was Leah, and Emilia Dinah; while our Rachel was Elizabeth, 
commonly called Eliza. She had one brother and four sisters ; but 
her brother was known only as Raphael, while her eldest sister bore 
no name but Sarah. Rachel made the fortune of father and of 
mother, of brother and ofall her sisters ; and her sisters and her brother 
all followed her on to the stage, though no one of them rose to great 
eminence in the dramatic art. The family held closely together, and 
there was strong affection and close unity of interest between all 
its members. Between 1820 and 1830 they wandered about 
Germany and Switzerland, and at one time Madame Félix opened a 
paltry little second-hand clothes shop at Lyons; but in 1830 the 
Félixes realised their long cherished desire and succeeded in settling 
in Paris. This is the date of the picture of Sarah and Rachel going 
from one café to another, Sarah singing, while her younger sister 
collected the copper donations. Very often the sisters trundled be- 
tween them on a barrow an infant, a young sister, who excited the 
compassion of spectators. 

We next find Rachel, then a puny, meagre, under-sized girl, look- 
ing younger than she really was, admitted, with her sister Sarah, to 
the Conservatoire of Sacred Music, Rue Vaugirard, No. 60, of which 
M. Choron was director. This was in 1834. Rachel was advised 
to study elocution under Saint-Aulaire, manager of the Salle Génard. 
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It was M. Choron who advised her to adopt Rachel as her stage 
name. 

Her first opportunity of indicating tragic power occurred when 
the ungainly girl, with the gaunt, thin face and large black eyes, 
recited the narrative of Salema, from the “‘ Abufar” of Ducis. The 
passage depicts the agony of a mother who, while dying of thirst in 
the desert, gives birth to a babe; and Rachel managed to move her 
hearers with pity and with terror, Saint-Aulaire instituted per- 
formances among the pupils, but he seems to have directed without 
system, as Rachel was thrust, without discrimination and without 
regard to her talent, into any part that happened to be vacant; and 
Rachel acted, as chance would have it, a mute, or a leading part 
in tragedy or comedy. She remained with Saint-Aulaire till 1836, 
when Sanson saw her, and induced her to join the cours of the 
Conservatoire, where, however, she did not make much progress. 

While in the class of Saint-Aulaire the young Rachel played 
thirty-four parts, including soudre¢te characters, grands premiers réles, 
jeunes premitres, personnages tragiques ; indeed, at the age of fourteen 
to sixteen she acted through nearly the whole repertory of the little 
theatre. She played Cé/imene (“Misanthrope”), she played Ophelia 
and Desdemona, she played Hermione and Andromaque ; and this 
acting was the only education that the girl received. The drama 
was, practically, her only teacher ; and she was apt to learn all that 
the moving scene could teach. Indefatigable in labour, earnest in 
study, developing her singular dramatic gift by hard and varied 
practice, the time came when the young, much promising, ugly girl 
obtained a real engagement in a real theatre. She gladly accepted 
an engagement at the Gymnase for four years at a salary of 4,000 francs 
for the first year, 5,000 for the second, and 6,000 each for the two 
remaining years. She made her début at the Gymnase on July 24, 
1837, ina piece written for her by Duport, which was based upon 
the “ Heart of Midlothian ” and was called ‘La Vendéenne.” She 
played in that theatre only in that piece and in the “ Mariage de 
Raison,” and left the Gymnase on May 1, 1838. Poirson in her interest 
cancelled her engagement atthe Gymnase. Before her large, hungry, 
ambitious eyes towered the majestic image of the house of Moliére, of 
the Comédie-Frangaise ; and the mean-looking little girl who had 
collected coppers from the cafés now saw before her delighted vision 
the prospect of appearing at the first and greatest Paris theatre. 

In how far had she a conviction in her own genius? Could she 
predict to her wildest hopes the possibility of such a career as she 
was to enjoy, of such a fame as she was to acquire? It would be 
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interesting to know what was in the young heart of this girl of genius, 
who was rising, slowly indeed, but surely, to the loftiest position in 
her dazzling and delightful art. She became a pupil of Sanson, who 
taught her to play her first part in the ““Vendéenne” and her last part 
in “La Czarina.” Sanson, no doubt, taught her much of dramatic 
conception and expression, but he could not teach her genius. He 
could not teach the terrors of that queenly brow, the strange power 
of those wonderful eyes, the irony, rage, pathos, passion of that 
magic voice ; the grace, the dignity, the bearing of that classic, that 
ideal figure. In the “Vendéenne” she had won some recognition, 
though her chief supporters had been the people of herrace. Rurat 
de Gurgy says of her, in her first character, “Mlle. Rachel 
Félix, who is quite a young person, will, in the course of time, prove 
herself possessed of one of the finest dramatic organisations we have 
yet seen. Her voice is grave and penetrating, and in moments of 
passion its tones soften and seem full of tears... . She was 
recalled and applauded several times.” We can guess something, 
but it would be of rare interest to be able to look into the young, 
aspiring heart as it felt those first triumphs, which indicated so clearly 
the glory yet to come. She had distinct genius, but she was hard 
and avaricious. 

The shadow side of her lofty gift was mean greed and sordid 
love of money. It is recorded of Rachel, when she was at the 
Gymnase, that “her voice is harsh and untutored, like that of a 
child ; her hands are red, like those of a child; her foot, like her 
hand, is scarcely shaped yet; she is not pretty, yet she pleases: ina 
word, there is a great future in this young talent, and, for the present, 
she excites tears, emotion, interest.” The growth of the poor child 
had been stunted by misery and hunger, but with success came 
beauty and grace, confidence and charm. The “great future” com- 
menced on June 13, 1838, when Rachel made her dédu/ at the Théatre- 
Francais in the part of Camille in “Les Horaces.” The then 
director of the Francais was Vedel, who has left a record ot 
Rachel’s connection with the great theatre. The time of her débu. 
was unfavourable. Paris was very empty ; her first appearance had 
only been announced one day beforehand, and no one knew Mlle. 
Rachel. Her début “ passa comme tant d’autres, sans laisser aucune 
impression défavorable 4 la débutante, mais, il faut le reconnaitre, sans 
la faire sérieusement remarquer.” The receipts were 753 francs. 
The first appearance of Rachel resembled that of Edmund Kean. 
The house was thin and cold ; no interest was excited by the new 
comer, and everything was unfavourable to the chances of the great 
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aspirant ; but in both cases genius gloriously triumphed, and their 
first nights were the preludes to careers of splendid success. 

Rachel made six débuts at the Comédie-Frangaise. She played, 
after Camille, Emilie, de Cinna, Hermione d’Andromaque, and Amé- 
naide de Tancréde. In this last character she began to attract 
public attention, and she was enthusiastically called before the 
curtain and greatly applauded. The receipts were 623 francs. 

At this juncture Jules Janin returned to Paris from Italy, and 
resumed his dramatic criticisms in the Journal des Débats. Asa 
critic his influence in Paris was then enormous. He heard of 
Rachel, and went to see her in “ Hermione.” ‘You ask me,” he said, 
‘what wonders I have seen in Italy, where everything has been 
described scores of times ; and you tell me you have nothing worth 
seeing in Paris, where, in truth, you have a new and perfect wonder. 
I went abroad to find antiquity dead and crumbling into dust: I 
return here to find it full of life and soul, embodied in yonder frail 
reed!” On September to Jules Janin published his first enthusiastic 
criticism of the débutante, and on September 24 he produced a 
second and even more glowing criticism of her. These criticisms 
marked the turn of the tide of success. Rachel then attracted 
universal attention and became the subject of general conversation. 
The Frangais was overwhelmed by spectators, and “les recettes de la 
Comédie,” says Vedel, “devenaient donc colossales; le nom de 
Rachel était une lettre de change de 6,000 francs tirée sur le public.” 
Her success was glorious and unparalleled. 

Let us follow Rachel home from the theatre which had reverberated 
with intoxicating applause. The Félix family lived, at that time, at 
No. 37 Rue Traversiére, St. Honoré, on the sixth floor. The dwelling 
consisted of a small sitting-room, the bedroom of the father and the 
mother, and a kitchen, of which Rachel had charge. A steep stair- 
case led to an attic, in which were three small beds; in one slept 
Rosalie and Charlotte, in another Raphael, and in the third Rachel 
with Emilia, then three years old. The heroine of Corneille and of 
Racine, the diva of the great theatre, had only such a home to return 
to from the theatre. The contrast between the brilliant playhouse 
and the squalid home must have been striking and depressing to the 
ardent, gifted young actress, who was yet well acquainted with 
poverty, misery, degradation. 

Her popularity was enormous, and was ever rising, when M. 
Vedel determined to bring Rachel out as Roxane in “ Bajazet.” 
This part was selected for her against the advice of Jules Janin. She 
first appeared in the great part on November 23, 1838. The 
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attendance at the theatre was enormous, and the excitement great; 
“cependant Rachel n’obtint aucun succés ce premier soir, et la pitce 
finit méme au milieu d’un morne et trop significatif silence de la part 
du public.” It must be remarked that Rachel was never a good first 
night actress. Her great parts were always slowly elaborated before 
she reached perfection in her rendering of them. It took her 
eleven years to develop her “ Phédre ” to its final and magnificent 
completion. 

Her greatest characters were those in the old French classic 
drama in verse, to which she lent new, if only temporary, life by her 
splendid genius. She renewed and even exceeded the vogue which 
Talma had lent to the plays of Corneille and Racine. When she had 
ripened one of her creations to its fullest excellence, she could hold 
spectators so spell-bound by the magic of her superb tragic acting that 
they forgot they were in a theatre, or were watching an actress: they 
were swept away by the fierce torrent of her demonic passion and 
resistless power, and the mimic life of the stage became intensely 
real and ideally exciting. There was, however, one great quality 
chronically wanting in her art: she could not fitly express 
tenderness. 

Janin told her that he could not give a favourable account of her 
‘* Roxane ”—he gave it indeed an almost cruel notice in the Dédats 
—and advised her never to repeat the part. Vedel, on the other 
hand, insisted that sheshould again play “‘ Roxane’ aprés demain,” and 
Rachel consented. Then appeared the worthy but avaricious old Félix. 
He refused to allow her to act “Roxane.” M. Vedel insisted, and 
carried his point with difficulty. Jules Janin wrote of her “ Roxane,” 
as she acted it on the first night, “Cette enfant pouvait-elle deviner 
cette passion des sens, non del’4me ; pouvait-elle comprendre ce qui 
lui dit Acomat des charmes de Bajazet? Mais les plus vieilles 
comédiennes, aprés la vie la plus agitée et la plus amoureuse, n’ont 
pas toutes compris le sens de ce mot étrange, les charmes, 
appliqué 4 un homme! mais Mlle Rachel, cette enfant si fréle, 
ce petit corps brisé, cette poitrine naissante, ce souffle inquiet, 
pouvaient-ils suffire 4 représenter la puissante lionne qui a nom 
Roxane ?” 

It will be seen that the imperious critic lays stress upon a 
wie agitée et amoureuse as essentials in the making of a great 
actress for at least certain great parts; and Rachel must frequently 
have listened to the same advice, which is very French: but she 
forgot, or did not know, that another, perhaps greater tragic actress, 
our Mrs, Siddons, attained to the highest sublimity in her ideal art 
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without any assistance from a vie amoureuse, or from the stimulant 
of depravity. 

The second representation came off. Vedel found Rachel 
defiantly resolved. She was furious against Janin; she felt no fear, 
though she recognised that she had “une terrible lutte 4 soutenir,” 
and she said, “ La colére est parfois un stimulant utile.” Her second 
performance was a triumph, and Vedel says, “II est impossible de 
prendre une revanche plus éclatante . . . Rappelée unanimement, 
Rachel reparut et fut regue avec des acclamations qui tenaient du 
délire.” After the play was over Vedel forced his way into her 
crowded dressing-room, and she threw herself into his arms, saying, 
in a low voice, “ Merci. Je savais bien que vous aviez raison, moi !” 
** Roxane” ripened into one of her greatest parts. In the second 
act of “ Bajazet” occurs that famous “ Sortez!” which Roxane ad- 
dresses to Bajazet when she offers him the throne and the latter 
refuses it, covering with pretexts, which the woman sees through, his 
love for Atalide. This “Sortez!” of Rachel ranks in reputation 
as one ofthe most electric exclamations ever spoken by an actress of 
genius. 

The father was deeply interested in the success of his daughter, 
more especially as, during her minority, he took all her earnings, 
and allowed her only 300 francs. His demands upon the Comédie- 
Francaise were shameless and extortionate, but the theatre rewarded 
liberally the glorious actress, who in 1840, when she had attained 
her majority, received from the Francais the large remuneration 
of 60,000 francs a year. With her three months of congé her total 
income was not less than 100,000 francs—a huge payment for 
1840. She did, perhaps, as much harm as good to the theatre, 
which was overcrowded when she played and empty when she did 
not. She was the despot of the theatre and the idol of theatre- 
loving France. Few women have ever realised so fully the intoxica- 
tion of glory and of fame. Not only the general public, but the men 
of intellect in France, were all her worshippers; and her spelt 
extended over Europe, though success failed her in America. She 
did not remain long the “ poor player.” 

Rachel was a charming correspondent, though to the last she 
was unsound in grammar and defective in orthography. In her 
letters we find her “se laissant aller 4 la charmante fantaisie de son 
esprit si original et si vivant.” M. Georges d’Heylli has published a 
charming collection of her letters, which are bright with wit, mean- 
ing, point; and are gracious and graceful. There is a sort of 
distinction in her vivacity itself; but she had never been educated, 
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and had only picked up that little veneer of culture which flourishes 
on the boards of the stage. Her correspondence is much more 
brilliant than that of Mrs. Siddons. 

On June 19, 1854, her favourite sister, Rebecca, died of con- 
sumption at the age of 23. Rachel has been reproached with her 
Sécheresse de ceur ; but her family affections at least were strong, and 
she strongly felt the loss of a sister killed by the complaint which later 
proved fatal to Rachel herself. On April 1, 1842, Rachel became 
a “sociétaire” of the Frangais, but in 1849 she procured the 
abrogation of her contract by the courts, her real reason being that 
she desired to devote longer periods to starring abroad and in the 
provinces. As “ pensionnaire” with 42,000 francs and six months’ 
holiday she seemed contented, but she reigned absolutely in the 
Rue Richelieu, and in 1851 it pleased her to resume her posi- 
tion as “sociétaire.” Her actions were always guided by interest, or 
by caprice ; the love of money became the root of much of the evil 
in her character and in her life. 

Her avarice would not seem to have injured her art. She retained 
her “grands élans tragiques ou elle était si admirable et si belle ;” and 
“elle était supérieure 4 Mlle Georges, 4 Mlle Duchesnois, et méme 
a Adrienne Lecouvreur, qui fut la premiére grande tragédienne 
qu’ait possédée la Comédie-Frangaise. Elle est décidée 4 ne jamais 
créer d’ouvrage tragique moderne;” and she certainly, after 
accepting it, refused to play in Legouvé’s “ Médée,” a refusal which 
rendered a great service to Ristori. Rachel, however, alleged as 
the ground of her refusal that “le rdle m’est si peu sympathique— 
un réle qui ne va pas & mes qualités tragiques.” Rachel was mis- 
taken; and Ristori made of the part a genuine triumph. When 
starring in the provinces Rachel travelled, nearly always by night, in 
a carriage built for her, and fitted with a bed. Her object was to save 
time in order to gain money. The fatigue of these tours was terrible, 
and the constant exertion and excitement undermined her health. 
In Paris she objected to act more than twice a week, but in the 
provinces she acted, if she could, every night ; and we must consider 
what manner of parts she played, and how she played them. She 
herself says, “Quelle route! quelle fatigue !! mais quelle dot!!!” 
After travelling all night she had to rehearse, to act, and then to 
start again ; but her greed of money seemed to support her during 
such terrible campaigns in quest of gain. 

Her congé ought to have been a holiday and to have been used 
for rest and change ; but she occupied it in overworking herself and 
her genius to the detriment of her health and of her art. She took 
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with her a very inferior company, and played with many a singular 
Oreste or Hippolyte. She spoke of a force factice, which supported 
her pendant le cours de mon réle ; but her frenzied tours tended to 
weary her talent, and to wear out those nerves which supplied 
her acting with such vivid energy. She gave eighty-five re- 
presentations in ninety days. Talma never would cease to make 
the Francais his first consideration; but the Parisian public re- 
sented Rachel’s ill-concealed preference for places in which she 
could make money more quickly, and when she returned to her 
own theatre she was received with chilling silence. True, she could 
soon extort the applause of her audiences by her power and her 
passion, but her relation to the Paris public was not cordial. On 
one of her tours she was the guest of a gentleman, a recently 
married man, who busied himself with thinking of the future of 
Rachel, the woman, and he argued “ qu’il ne faudrait pas gater son 
avenir par un lien indissoluble.” Rachel was quite of her friend’s 
opinion and avoided marriage. She is credited with several /iaisons, 
including one with Alfred de Musset; and she had two sons, 
Alexandre-Antoine-Colonna Walewski and Gabriel Victor Félix. 
The elder, born in 1844, was the son of that Walewski who was the 
natural son of Napoleon. Gabriel was born in 1848. Rachel left 
a fortune of 1,274,371 francs, one half of which went to her sons, 
while the other half was divided among the Félix family. 

It had been her life object, her “ but bien défini, gagner le plus 
d’argent possible ;” and the half-starved child who begged for sous 
could hardly anticipate that she would leave such a fortune—a 
fortune gained by the exercise of a rare and splendid art gift. 

In London, Brussels, Prussia, Russia she held regal sway, and 
was received with almost royal honours. The poor daughter of the 
Jew pedlar had learned, from the stage or from society, to bear her- 
self as a grande dame, and her manners had become graceful and 
dignified. She was never embarrassed by royalty itself, and con- 
versed with kings and queens with easy composure. 

On one of her tours Rachel met accidentally “la fine et 
charmante comédienne qui fut Déjazet.” Rachel calls her “cette 
merveilleuse femme, pimpante et vive plus que le moineau de 
Lesbie,” and the two great actresses became friends. 

She first appeared in London on May 15, 1841, “avec un 
succés des plus brillants,” as she herself says, as Hermione in 
“* Andromaque.” She was received by her Majesty at Windsor, and 
excited the greatest enthusiasm. In 1847 Rachel acted in London, 
for the first time, “Céliméne du ‘ Misanthrope,’” a part which she 
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never dared to play in Paris. In 1854 she paid a triumphal visit to 
St. Petersburg. She went to Russia on the eve of the war in which 
France was to be engaged against Russia, and she was one of the 
last to quit Russia before war broke out ; but she returned with a 
gain of about 300,000 francs. Her success in Russia had been 
great; “femme et tragédienne se disputent les honneurs.” 
Théophile Gautier, in his “Portraits Contemporains,” says of 
Rachel, the woman, “Elle était admirablement belle,” and he is 
right. The shape of the head was perfect. Her brow was full of 
tragic expression; and the face, broader at the eyes than at the 
mouth, was nobly modelled. There was nothing aggressively Jewish 
in feature or in characteristics. Her large dark eyes resembled two 
dead-black blots of ink. Her voice was clear, powerful, finely 
toned, and capable of every modulation of expression. She, accord- 
ing to Gautier, “ possédait instinctivement un sentiment profond 
de la statuaire.” She was very careful of her hands, which were, 
indeed, worthy of her care. She was slight of figure, but sinuous 
and flexible in rapid movement, calm, stately in dignified repose. 
She was instinctively antique, and was more in real sympathy with 
Euripides than with Racine. Gautier speaks of “sa voix grave, 
profonde, vibrante ;” but there were no tears in that voice. She 
could express, with terrible effect, “la haine, la colére, la vengeance, 
la révolte contre la destinée, la passion, mais, terrible et farouche, 
Yamour aux fureurs implacables, lironie sanglante, le désespoir 
hautain, l’égarement fatal.” All these feelings and passions she 
could render with terrible success ; but she had little tenderness, 
and she could not play nobleness, purity, pathos. Charlotte Bronté 
saw Rachel in Brussels, and she records— 

“For a while—a long while—I thought it was only a woman, 
though an unique woman, who moved in might and grace before 
this multitude. By-and-by I recognised my mistake. Behold! I 
found upon her something neither of woman nor of man; in each 
of her eyes sat a devil. These evil forces bore her through the 
tragedy, kept up her feeble strength—for she was but a frail creature— 
and as the action rose and the stir deepened how wildly they shook 
her with their passions of the pit. They wrote HELL on her straight, 
haughty brow. They tuned her voice to the note of torment. They 
writhed her regal face to a demoniac mask. Hate and murder and 
madness incarnate, she stood. It was a spectacle low, horrible, 
immoral. Vashti torn by seven devils—devils which cried sore, 
and rent the tenement they haunted, but still refused to be exor- 
cised. I have said that she does not resent her grief. No; the 
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weakness of that word would make it a lie. To her what hurts 
becomes immediately embodied ; she looks on it as a thing that 
can be attacked, worried down, torn in shreds. Scarcely a sub- 
stance herself, she grapples to conflict with abstractions. Before 
calamity she is a tigress ; she rends her woes, shivers them in com- 
pulsed abhorrence. 

‘Pain, for her, has no result in good ; tears water no harvest of 
wisdom ; on sickness, on death itself, she looks with the eye of a 
rebel. Wicked, perhaps, she is, but also she is strong; and her 
strength has conquered Beauty, has overcome Grace, and bound 
both at her side. . . . Her hair, flying loose in revel or war, is still 
an angel’s hair, and glorious under a halo. Even in the almost 
frenzy of energy is each mcoenad movement royally, imperially, 
incedingly upborne. Fallen, insurgent, banished, she remembers 
the heaven where she rebelled. . . . Vashti was not good, I was 
told; and I have said she did not look good ; though a spirit she 
was a spirit out of Tophet.” 

Charlotte Bronté had scarcely any experience of the stage, nor 
had her literary studies been much directed to the drama; but her 
noble nature had the keenest sense of the true morality of lofty art ; 
and her fine insight recognised the essential characteristics of Rachel 
and her art, and saw that her might—and even her grace—were 
demonic and sinister. Miss Bronté’s genuine genius and honesty 
rendered her eloquent criticism profoundly, searchingly true. We 
find in an 1874 London magazine the following estimate of Rachel, 
written by one who, in his very youth, had seen her, and who 
remembered the far past rapture with an intensity neither awakened 
nor weakened by many later seen plays and players :— 

“ The best and truest record of Rachel is contained in a vivid 
expression of the impressions which she made upon you in her 
totality ... Her supreme excellence consisted not in depicting 
varying character, but in expressing abstract passion. It was Rachel 
herself, not ‘Camille,’ that was so great, so transcendent. Her 
intensity of emotion, her superb scorn, her raging jealousy, her 
terrible hate are the things that you remember—remember, as you 
saw them, with terror and with awe. I have sat rapt, absorbed, 
entranced, forgetting the theatre, not in consequence of the mere 
cunning of the scene, but swept away from all touch or sense of 
surrounding actualities by witnessing the terrible passions which tore 
the actress, or rather which shattered the woman. Words are but 
poor media for conveying to others a secondary or induced current 
of dramatic electricity . . . Rachel was superlative in moments, In 
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these she has probably never been equalled, for intensity, even by 
Kean, the actor whose gifts and style most nearly resembled those of 
Rachel. She was not so great in her rendering of a character as an 
art whole. She husbanded her powers for her great effects; but 
when the moment for these came her nervous energy and power of 
passion were terrific and sublime. She excelled in the demoniac. 
She was incapable of embodying womanly gentleness, nobleness, 
purity, sorrow. Her Imogen would have been colourless, her 
Desdemona watery . . . The actress must have in her nature some- 
thing of the ideally lofty before she can impersonate Shakspeare’s 
heroines . . . Rachel, in her moments, did not suggest art ; she was 
a revelation. Her acting then transcended all conception, beggared 
all estimate. 

“ She became an apparition, a portent, an embodied passion raging 
in infrahuman force and fury, with jealousy, hate, revenge distended 
into madness . . . She became possessed by evil spirits, which filled 
her with a power beyond physical force. When first she appeared 
upon the scene in ‘Camille’ (‘Les Horaces’) she was weak, 
fragile ; she was a phantom of passion-worn pallor, with night- 
dark hair and black, heavy, eagle eyes. The voice was thin and 
husky ; you feared that the physique would fail her in the terrible 
part ; but as stormy passions seized and held her she grew tall, strong, 
awful, and the voice became an organ thrilling with all the tones of 
the Halls of Eblis. Sorrow and suffering produced not softness ; her 
wrongs provoked only hate—a hate so full of fellest purpose that 
even despair would have been too weak a passion for her raging 
storm of horrible intents. You felt that death might stop, but could 
not conquer the indomitable will. You never thought—you never 
could think—in her great moments whether any part or passion could 
have been better or otherwise rendered. You were absorbed into 
the sublime fury of the incarnate demon. Pity you could not feel; 
it would have been an insult to her sublimed frenzy of hate; but 
terror, awe-struck terror, which forgot the theatre, which ignored the 
actress, you did feel, as the cruel fascination of her evil and sinister 
rapture swept in jlava flood, or in whirlwind, over your possessed 
and labouring soul. Her awful, defiant will, which rose in fiendish 
opposition against all attack, against every obstacle, resisted doom, 
and fought to the last gasp against death itself. Royal in her satanic 
energy, queenly in her unyielding scorn, deadly in her fierce and 
furious gloom, she never succumbed to the death which alone could 
overcome that tragic power of a wickedness so strong that it must 
shatter life. Unholy and dreadful, she moved before you as a 
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vision, as a pale, lurid vision of Satanic grandeur ; as an abstract 
being which, through human form, presented to human eyes the 
forces, fever, passions, the horror and the hate of hell... She 
played herself. She poured into the mould lent her by the dramatist 
her own intense and glowing passions. She was the divinity of 
crime, the goddess of the immoral, the muse of tragedy . . . She 
would not have been so great in Shakspeare, even if he had created 
—as he has not—characters which suited her peculiar gift. The 
actress must act Shakspeare and not herself . . . . Rachel was, in 
her woes and wrongs, the tiger writhing on the spear, biting, tearing, 
snarling, fierce and vindictive to the last gasp. Fate could never 
wring from her a cry for pity. Proud and strong, she opposed her- 
self vainly to the inexorable doom.” 

In her acting the soul was dethroned from its empire over 
ruthless impulse. As an actress she was solely, wholly tragedian. 
Like Mrs. Siddons she won no fame in comedy; but her tragedy 
was so great, in its sort, that she must have been a matchless 
comedian in order to rival her tragedy. 

Her caprice threw the great part of Medea into the hands of 
Madame Ristori, who, unlike her greater rival, was a true wife and 
mother and a good woman. Rachel’s art was not depraved or 
vulgarised by “ long runs.” 

On May 9, 1841, Rachel dined in London with Macready, who 
notes, “ I was—indeed, all were—delighted with Rachel ; her extreme 
simplicity, her ingenuousness, earnestness, and the intellectual 
variation of her sweet and classic features.” On July 5 Macready 
went to see Rachel as Emilie in Corncille’s “Cinna.” ‘ Watched 
with intense eagerness the performance of the part by Rachel, I 
must confess I was disappointed: she has undoubtedly genius ; 
grace in a high degree, and perfect self-possession. But she dis- 
appointed me ; she has no tenderness, nor has she grandeur. She 
did not dilate with passion ; the appeal to the gods was not that 
grand swell of passion that lifts her up above the things of earth to 
the only powers capable of sympathising with her. She did not 
seem to commune with the manes of her father. Her apostrophe 
to the liberty of Rome was not ‘up to height of the great argument.’ 
She was stinging, scornful, passionate, but /7#/e in her familar descants, 
and wanting in the terrible struggle, the life and death conflict between 
her love andher revenge. The ‘sharp, convulsive pangs of agonising 
pride’ and fondness were not felt. She is not equal to Mars or 
Miss O'Neill, but she is the first actress of her day.” Macready was 


a superbly competent critic, but he may have seen Rachel in 
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** Cinna” on one of those nights in which she was not at her best. 
Her special powers could only be displayed in their fulness when she 
was in entire possession of her rare and terrible gifts. 

On July 16 Macready saw Rachel as Camille in “ Les Horaces,” 
‘* My opinion of her was very greatly raised. If I might apply a term 
of distinction to the French acting I should say it is sculpturesque in its 
effect ; it resembles figures in relief, no background, and almost all 
in single figures, scarcely any grouping, no grand composition : this 
sort of individual effort may be good for the artist, but not for the 
illusion of a play. With the drawback consequent on this national 
peculiarity Rachel in Camille was generally admirable. She stood 
alone, her back turned to her lover or brother, as it might happen, 
but her feeling was almost always true. . .. In the last scene she 
was all that a representative of the part could be. It was a splendid 
picture of frenzied despair.” Macready ranks Rachel much above 
Ristori, who was often melodramatic, while Rachel was always 
tragic. Ristori’s acting “was not to be compared with such acting 
as that of Siddons or O’Neill.” He found Rachel’s “ Phédre” a “ very 
striking performance—all intensity, all in a spirit of vehemence and 
fury, that made me feel a want of keeping.” 

Andyet “ Phédre” was oneof Rachel’s very greatest parts—perhaps. 
her greatest. The incestuous step-mother and adulterous wife, with 
her fierce contending passions and her deadly look, was a frightfully 
moving and appalling performance. She could render, with almost 
infernal force, the untamed will and the unawakened conscience ; she 
could render lawless love, fury, hate, despair as they have perhaps 
never been depicted by any other actress. Her frenzied passion and 
terrific vehemence, her defiant scorn of gods and men, were awful 
in their morbid power. She was a strange mixture of superhuman 
genius and deplorable greed of gain. Mlle. Judith said, “Iama 
Jewess, but Rachel is a Jew.” Rachel was politic rather than 
political, and her recital in 1848 of the “ Marseillaise” was an 
unworthy concession to vulgar popularity, a concession suggested by 
a desire for merely popular applause and dictated by mean rapacity. 
Théophile Gautier tells us that her “ voix grave, profonde, vibrante, 
ménagére d’éclats et de cris, allait bien avec son jeu contenu.” Her 
voice contained all fine tragic tones, but there were never tears in it, 
though at times it could express “the wailful sweetness of the 
violin.” Gautier says of her distinctive qualities, the expression of “la 
haine, la colére, la vengeance, la révolte contre la destinée, la passion, 
mais terrible et farouche, l’amour aux fureurs implacables, l’ironie 
sanglante, le désespoir hautain, légarement fatal—elle fut simple, 
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belle, grande comme I’art grec quelle représentait 4 travers la 
tragédie francaise. Elle sentait avec son tact si profond et si sir 
qu’elle n’était pas moderne. Les quelques pieces jouées au dehors 
de son vieux répertoire ne doivent pas compter, et elle les quitta 
aussitét qu’elle le put. Elle garda toute sa vie son attitude de statue 
et sa blancheur de marbre.” Of all her modern parts Adrienne 
Lecouvreur was the only great success, and was, indeed, one of the 
best parts she ever played. Gautier again : “ Dans la vie privée, Mlle 
Rachel ne détruisait pas, comme beaucoup d’actrices, lillusion qu’elle 
produisait en scéne ; elle gardait, au contraire, tout son prestige. 
Personne n’était plus simplement grande dame.” She was “d’une 
austérité gracieuse et d’un charme archaique qu’il était impossible 
d’oublier désormais.” Gautier also maintains that “elle était 
admirablement belle,” and we share his appreciation of her beauty. 
Look at the portrait by Ch. Miiller, painted in 1852. Face and 
eyes are lovely, and there is nothing annoyingly Jewish in 
the expression. The head is finely modelled, and the large 
eyes are kindly and even sad. Looking on the full face, 
the suavity of those outside lines which descend taperingly from 
brow and eyes to the fine chin are full of charm. The nose is 
exquisitely modelled. The delicate little hands seem too small to 
grasp a poignard, but they yet could at need use one, for in truth 
her strength was nervous rather than merely physical. Arséne 
Houssaye (‘Souvenirs de Jeunesse”) records that “ mademoiselle 
Rachel—on dit toujours la grande Rachel—fut la plus adorable des 
créatures.” Victor Hugo first saw Rachel when she was singing in 
the streets. ‘Le poéte croyait voir dans la gamine si bien douée 
sa jolie fillette de Notre-Dame.” He heard her sing, and gave the 
poor child “une piéce de cent sous,” and she kissed his hand. 
‘Oh, sivous vouliezme faire une chanson!” ‘Tenez, machére enfant, 
voila des strophes qu’un de mes amis veut mettre en musique ; 
chantez-les sur un vieil air; j’aime les chansons des rues.” He 
kissed the girl on the forehead and hastened away. She knew that 
she had been kissed by a great poet, and turned pale. “Sarah, est- 
ce que tu ne vois pas une couronne 4 ma téte?” Rachel, though 
not loyal to the Frangais, enjoyed in that theatre eighteen years of 
intoxicating glory. She played the leading female characters (two 
parts in “Valeria”) in the following plays: “Les Horaces,” 
“Cinna,” “ Andromaque,” “ Tancréde,” “ Iphigénie,” ‘ Mithridate,” 
“ Bajazet,” “Esther,” “ Nicoméde,” “ Polyeucte,” “Marie Stuart’ 
(by Lebrun), “ Le Cid,” “ Ariane,” “ Phédre,” “ Judith,” “Le Vieux 
de la Montagne,” “ Bérénice, ‘Don Sancho d’Aragon,” “ Virginie,” 
LL2 
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“Oreste,” “Jeanne d’Arc” (Soumet), “ Athalie,” ‘ Cléopatre,” 
“‘ Lucréce,” “ Britannicus,” “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” ‘“‘ Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle,” “Angelo,” “ Diane-Louise de Lignerolles,” ‘ Lady 
Tartufe ” (this was the only one of her parts played in the costume 
of her own day), “La Czarina,” which was the last character 
that she created—all her renderings being creations—and in her 
later time she frequently acted, sometimes as a second piece after a 
great tragedy, “‘ Le Moineau de Lesbie.” Madame de B——, in her 
“ Memoirs of Rachel,” gives the following account of the great 
tragedian’s most successful attempt in comedy:—“On March 22 
Mademoiselle Rachel appeared in a pretty little comedy, in one act, 
and in verse, by M. Armand Barthel. ‘Le Moineau de Lesbie’ 
cannot be said to have any plot; it derives all its charm from the 
light grace and beauty of its details. The scene is laid in Rome, 
about the time of the war between Cesar and Pompey. The poet 
Catallus is about to turn Benedict ; surrounded by many friends he 
makes a libation to the gods of his youth, whom he renounces to 
marry Sexta. While the gay party, under the influence of Falernian, 
extol the pleasures of freedom, and lament the abdication of the 
poet, a message is brought from the bride elect. Sexta has had 
evil dreams. Alarmed, she has hastened to consult the augurs, but 
she would have far more faith in the words of her betrothed than in 
their predictions. Will he come to her? He asks but the time to go 
to the Latin Gate for the bridal gift that has been ordered—diamonds 
that are to star that lovely brow—he will be with her forthwith. 

“ During the temporary absence of the bridegroom his fair friend, 
companion of his gayer hours, the charming Lesbia, ignorant of the 
loss that threatens her, enters. The banqueters, dazzled by the fair 
apparition, endeavour, each in his turn, to succeed to her recreant 
lover, and each is, in turn, laughed at and dismissed. The narrative 
of the death of the sparrow gracefully introduces the reconciliation 
of the lovers.” 

Only in this elegant little piece did Rachel attain to success in 
poetical comedy, and therefore it is worth while to give this brief 
sketch of the play itself. In it Rachel was lovely and lovable ; she 
was coquettish, graceful, charming, and she must have liked herself 
in a part which she chose to play so often. She must have acted 
Lesbia with rare distinction, and she had superlative grace in every 
movement. She stood quite above préjugés bourgeois. That which 
is generally called depravity is called in the theatre “la vertu.” 
Rachel herself exclaimed, “Je vous défie de trouver un point noir 
sur la blancheur de ma robe antique. Oserez-vous me prouver, 
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quand j’ai un enfant sur chaque bras, qu’il y a des femmes plus 
vertueuses que moi?” 

Rachel experienced a great and real sorrow when her favourite 
Sister, Rebecca, died young, of consumption—of the fell disease 
which was to carry off Rachel herself. 

Of her greatest parts she played, in Paris, at the Frangais, 
Camille sixty-six, Hermione ninety-five, Roxane sixty, Polyeucte 
seventy-one, Phédre eighty-nine, Adrienne sixty-nine, Virginie fifty- 
three, and Lesbia thirty-three times. She took her leave of the great 
theatre on June 1o, 1857, in “ Andromaque” and the “ Moineau.” 

The well known instance of Rachel selling, at a great price, an 
old guitar which was, as she pretended, the one on which she had 
played when singing in the streets, is a proof of her meanness. 

But rivalry threatened her, even in her own Paris. The French 
public is fickle, and, though Rachel could subjugate that public by 
her genius, she was not liked, owing to her disloyalty and lengthened 
absences in quest of money. 

The rival was Ristori, an able actress and a woman of high 
private character. The public took vengeance upon Rachel by the 
favour which it showed to the new comer. “La foule semblait, en 
effet,” says G. d’Heylli, “avoir délaissé son ancienne idole pour venir 
encenser et applaudir la nouvelle tragédienne avec un fanatisme et 
un délire sans pareils. Myrrha, Francesca da Rimini, et surtout 
Maria Stuarda avaient excité des transports d’enthousiasme 4 la 
maniére italienne, jusqu’alors inusitée chez nous. Jamais Rachel 
n’avait été Vobjet d’ovations aussi bruyantes, ni de ces rappels sans 
fin qu’un public inassouvi prodiguait tous les soirs 4 Vartiste 
étrangére. Bientdt les journaux établirent un paralléle entre la 
Ristori et Rachel, et dans la plupart idole ancienne fut injuste- 
ment et sans discussion quelconque sacrifiée 4 la nouvelle idole.” 

It is not surprising to hear that Rachel “en congut un vive dépit.” 
We know that she could be terrible in jealousy ; and when she saw 
Ristori, in Paris itself, more run after than she was, she determined 
to undertake her fatal visit to America. ‘Le dépit, la jalousie, et 
aussi le désir de faire parler d’elle au loin, et de se ménager, a la 
suite d’un triomphal voyage 4 l’etranger, une rentrée éclatante qui 
raffermirait son prestige 4 Paris, tout concourut a rendre sa résolution 
inébranlable. Bien dissimulée au fond d’une baignoire obscure,” 
Rachel went to see her rival, and could compare the difference 
of the reception accorded to Ristori with that granted to herself. 
She gave seven farewell performances at the Francais, and played 
again, with immense success, at our St. James’s Theatre in faithful 
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London, and then she started for America. She was not impelled to 
this step only by jealousy or anger; she hoped and expected a 
colossal reward in the gold which she so dearly loved. Her brother 
Raphael was the Barnum of the tour, and they based their calcula- 
tions upon the immense sums gained by Jenny Lind in the States; 
but they forgot that music is a universal language, and that French 
plays cannot always be generally understood of a foreign people. 
Americans of that day—1855—did not probably generally know 
much French, and had no Jenchant for French classic tragedy. Her 
tour was a failure. “Adrienne” and “Angelo” were the only two 
pieces which had any success. 

During this disastrous tour Rachel’s health became seriously 
affected. ‘ Aujourd’hui je suis souvent accablée aprés la représen- 
tation.” She had to make a great effort to recite the ‘* Marseillaise ” 
in addition to the part of the evening ; and she only resumed this 
fatiguing task in order to please the French of New York. This 
frail exponent of the fiercest passions was beginning to fail in demonic 
power, and she was unused to failure in any dramatic enterprise. 

“Ta sévére tragédie finit méme par ennuyer le peuple 
d’Amérique ;” and, disappointed and overstrained, Rachel first 
felt, on October 15, 1855, on the occasion of her benefit in New 
York, the unmistakable symptoms of that dread malady which two 
years later carried her to the tomb. A violent cold developed the 
symptoms of consumption, and, after giving forty-two performances, 
the great tragedian was compelled “ de prendre un repos qui devait 
étre définitif.” “ Je suis fatiguée, mais, 1a, bien fatiguée. . . Je tousse 
toujours .... ‘N’allez pas!’ m’a-t-on dit ; et moi, je suis venue ! 
» » « » Je suis malade, bien malade. Mon corps et mon esprit sont 
tombés 4 rien.” She went to Charleston and to Havannah ; but 
she only acted once—and, for the last time, played “ Adrienne.” 
* Quoi qu'il arrive je me résigne. Avant tout je veux vivre encore ;” 
and she had much to live for. Apart from illness her great tragic 
powers were unimpaired ; she had a quite enormous fame ; she had 
two young sons, and many, many friends ; and she herself was still 
young. She quitted America on January 18, 1856, and on March 11, 
1856, we find her again in Paris—after a disastrous campaign which 
was her retreat from Moscow. 

Her life as a tragedian is ended, after “dix-huit ans de tirades 
passionnées sur le théatre, des courses folles de tous les mondes.” 
Another congé from the Frangais, and this time she uses it not to 
act or to make money, but to seek health in Egypt ; and the great 
artist looked upon the dreamy old Nile with fading eyes, It is pro- 
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bable that consumption had long been latent in her constitution, so 
that, when it developed, its course tended swiftly and inevitably to a 
fatal end. She was attended in Egypt by her faithful and attached 
JSemme de chambre, Rose ; but even the air of the Pyramids did her no 
good, and she also suffered from exnut. “Je ne suis pas encore 
morte, mais je n’en vaux guére mieux. Je ne souhaite plus rien, je 
n’attends plus rien .... mais bien certainement je mourrai 
dennui . . . . je vous quitte précipitamment : je suis brisée par une 
toux qui me fait chaud et froid.” She returned to France, and was 
—for the last time—in her own Paris. 

In her letters the heart is often hidden by her wit ; but those letters 
have now become very sad and tender. To Augustine Brohan she 
writes, “Patience et résignation sont devenues ma devise... . 
mais laissez-moi vous assurer qu’il n’y a plus que Dieu qui puisse 
quelque chose pour moi! Je pars prochainement pour le Midi.” 
Doctors were agreed that her case was one of phéisie pulmonaire in 
the third or last stage, and that there was no longer any hope. 

It was decided that she should go to Cannet, a villa belonging 
to Professor Sardou, father of the dramatist. It must have cost her 
great pain to write to the Comédie-Frangaise, on June 10, 1857, 
*‘J’ai le regret profond de vous annoncer que m4 santé ne me 
permet pas d’espérer ma rentrée prochaine au Théatre-Frangais. 
Jaccepterai donc ce que le comité décidera 4 l’égard de ma retraite.” 

Just before she quitted Paris for ever occurred one of the most 
pathetic and characteristic incidents in her life. The fact is recorded 
by Jules Janin. On the morning of her departure for Cannet, at 
about six o’clock, she ordered her brougham and drove alone—she 
would allow no one to go with her—through empty streets, first to 
the Gymnase and then to the Théatre-Frangais. What memories 
of struggles, battles, triumphs may have stirred her heart and brain 
as dying Rachel looked again, and for the last time, upon the two 
play houses in which she had made her great art career and had won 
such glory! Their closed doors would not recognise their imperial 
and stricken visitor. As she drove away from the Frangais she 
leaned lingeringly out of the window, gazing at its unmoved, death- 
like doors. 

Well sings Matthew Arnold— 

’Twas dawn ; a brougham rolled through the streets, and made 
Halt at the white and silent colonnade 

Of the French Theatre. Worn with disease, 

Rachel, with eyes no gazing can appease, 
Sate in the brougham and those blank walls surveyed. 
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Ah, where the spirit its highest life hath led, 
All spots, matched with that spot, are less divine ; 
And Rachel’s Switzerland, her Rhine, is here ! 
Attended only by her turbulent sister Sarah and by the ever 
faithful Rose, Rachel reached Cannet. 
Unto a lonely villa, in a dell 
Above the fragrant, warm Provengal shore, 
The dying Rachel in a chair they bore 
Up the steep pine-plumed paths of the Estrelle, 


And laid her in a stately room, where fell 

The shadow of a marble Muse of yore, 

The rose-crowned queen of legendary lore, 
Polymnia, full on her death-bed. ’*Twas well ! 


But the appropriate statue was removed from her room. 

We owe the two accounts that we possess of her last days and 
hours to Dr. Tampier and to J. J.Sardou. Rachel’s desire to live was 
intense, but no one knew better than she that she was doomed to die. 
She did survive into the year 1858, though then feeling that her very 
hours were numbered. On January 1 she made a supreme effort, 
and, despite her terrible weakness, she succeeded in writing seventeen 
letters of farewell. Of course they were very short, and we may 
cite one (given by D’Heylli) to Emile de Girardin. 


‘¢ yer janvier 1858. 
‘Je vous embrasse cette nouvelle année. Je ne pensais pas, 
cher ami, pouvoir encore, en 1858, vous envoyer ma sincére 
affection.” 


All these letters were written with her own hand—with that fever- 
burning hand that was so soon to become cold. She died on 
Sunday, January 3, at eleven at night. Dr. Tampier arrived at 
Cannet on January 2. “ Lorsque nous y entrames tout espoir était 
perdu. Les amis de la malade ne se faisaient plus illusion. Quant 
4 la malade, elle ne s’en était jamais fait! Nous comprimes donc, 
dés notre arrivée au Cannet, que nous allions assister 4 une agonie. 
Notre émotion fut grande 4 la vue de cette femme entourée de tant 
de renommée, se mourant 4 trente-huit ans, en pleine connaissance 
de sa situation. Lorsque nous la vimes, Rachel n’était plus que 
Yombre d’elle-méme. Depuis longtemps déja la phtisie pulmonaire 
était au troisi¢me et dernier degré. Son visage avait la blancheur de 
la couche sur laquelle elle reposait ; la voix était faible, la parole 
bréve. Le peu de vie qui lui restait semblait s’étre concentré dans 
les yeux, plus expressifs que jamais.” 
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She was full of consideration for all those who surrounded her 
death-bed. She gave directions for her funeral. During the nights 
of January 2 and 3 she expressed her last wishes, but was interrupted 
by a violent fit of suffocation. When that passed she resumed her 
dictation and distributed souvenirs. Her face became serene and a 
smile flitted over the pale lips. Her hand, already cold, sought the 
grasp of other hands, and she spoke by gesture, when words failed 
her, a supreme adieu. Her affectionate servant, Rose, weeping 
bitterly, fell upon her knees at the side of the bed. Sarah called to 
her sister, in vain, to speak to her. The heart showed only feeble, 
last vibrations. At this moment some Jewish priests and people, 
summoned by Sarah, appeared in the chamber of death and began 
the psalms of agony. 

The hands of Rachel were joined and she seemed to try to 
repeat the sacred words intoned around her. In another moment, 
without struggle, effort, or suffering, the great Rachel passed calmly 
away. On the evening of January 3 an attack of suffocation, more 
violent than the one of the morning, lasted for a terrible hour of the 
greatest suffering. 

M. J. J. Sardou adds a few details to the narrative of the doctor. 
Rachel had been, M. Sardou tells us, during her very last days, 
“plongée dans une sorte de stupeur, causée par une faiblesse 
extréme, d’oui elle était tirée de temps en temps par des accts de 
souffrance intolérable, puis elle retombait assoupie.” On the 
Sunday night she actually succeeded in dictating a letter to her 
father, and she signed it. Rachel died holding the hand of her 
sister and with a smile upon her lips. ‘On ne peut en douter, 
Rachel est morte avec l’espérance d’une autre vie.” 

On Monday, January 11, 1858, the funeral took place, and 
Rachel was interred by her sister Rebecca in Pére-Lachaise. The 
attendance was both enormous and distinguished. The whole of the 
Comédie-Frangaise was there, and her dear friend Déjazet, who was 
not to die till she was seventy-five, showed the greatest emotion and 
cried, “Ah, la pauvre femme!” She observed to Mlle. Judith, 
“C’est moi qui serais joliment fiére d’en avoir la moitié 4 mon 
enterrement ;” and she had her wish at her funeral in December 
1875. 

January 11, 1858, was a cold, sombre, rainy day; but the 
concourse which attended the funeral was very great. Rachel's 
younger son was present ; and the Jewish Rabbi Isidor announced, 
“Rachel est morte Israélite ; demandons 4 Dieu d’accueillir avec 
bonté et indulgence cette pauvre femme sitét moissoriée dans sa 
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gloire.” M. Baltaile stated, “ La femme qui est 14 fut charitable, et 
de sa généreuse main, aujourd’hui glacée, nous avons souvent recu 
pour les comédiens pauvres une aumone presque royale.” M. 
Auguste Maquet then spoke ; and Jules Janin came last, expressing 
his critical admiration for “la plus jeune et la plus grande artiste de 
notre age.” And so the grave closed over the thirty-eight years of 
partly miserable, partly glorious life of the grand tragedian Rachel 
Félix. 

Before me lies, as I write, the drawing made by Madame Fr. 
O'Connell of “ Rachel sur son Lit de Mort.” The grand brow and the 
black hair are crowned by the laurel wreath, but between the closed, 
weary eyes the forehead gives pathetic evidence of long and wearing 
suffering, and the mouth is eloquent of silent, patient anguish. The 
cheeks are not haggard or hollow, but only pale and thin. The 
expression of the whole dead face is noble, but yet most pathetic. 

The Siddons and Rachel possessed in the highest degree that 
rare gift which has been granted so seldom to tragic actresses of 
the very highest rank. It is, indeed, a don surnaturel, and its rarity 
attests its greatness. Rachel, the dark queen, with the pale fine face 
and the coal-black eyes, was created to be the ideal representative of 
Corneille, Racine, Voltaire. With Molitre she could do nothing. 
But little was wanting to enable her to play parts such as “ Dorinne” ; 
yet that little was—oh! somuch. The critics speak of her ¢riste gaieté, 
but yet she was successful in the classic courtesans ‘“ Lesbie” and 
“*Lydie.” Mrs. Siddons had Shakspeare to act divinely ; but though 
the genius of Rachel gave temporary life to the French classic drama 
she could not restore it to a permanent hold upon the French stage. 
Success depended rather upon her acting than upon the plays them- 
selves. She never followed tradition in acting. If an earlier great 
actress had introduced a cry here, a gesture there, Rachel did not 
repeat such effects, unless they suited her conception of the particular 
part. She was original, and trusted to her own insight and inspira- 
tion. She had not, like Mlle. Desgarcins, “la voix touchante, 
pleine d’accents de larmes, de pitié, de douleur.” Rachel was not 
given to tears. “Un corps si fréle, une Ame si grande!” The 
French classic drama could only be awakened from its profound 
sleep by the advent of another Rachel—if such a thing might be 
hoped for. At the age of seventeen she had already dominated 
tragedy. ‘“ Voyez, 14! plus de jeunesse et plus de feu dans le 
regard! Tout est sombre, immobile et silencieux. Mais tout a 
coup, quand le Dieu arrive, soudain toute cette nature anéantie se 
reléve et s’anime; le feu monte de ]’4me au regard; le coeur bat 
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viclemment dans cette poitrine dilatée; le souffle en sort puissant, 
irrésistible, Eloquent ; toute cette personne éclatante de mille beautés 
inattendues s’embellit outre mesure—et alors admirez, regardez, 
contemplez! Est-elle assez belle, assez grande? Quelles poses ! 
quelle taille, et quels bras! quelle fi¢vre! On la prendrait pour une 
de ces statues antiques. . . . Ecouter est un grand art, et, quand 
elle voulait s’y appliquer, elle l’avait au supréme degré.” 

In the Pauline of Corneiile none that ever saw her could ever 
forget, “Je vois! je crois! je suis chrétienne!” At that moment 
Rachel, the Jewess, was immortal. 

Of her “ Marie Stuart,” a part which she played for three years 
before she could play it as she wished, it is recorded that she lacked 
tenderness ; that “elle n’était pas assez touchante; en revanche, 
aussit6t qu’il faut étre terrible elle est terrible. . .. Mlle Rachel 
est restée dans sa nature, qui l’avait fait violente, dédaigneuse, 
superbe, ironique.” 

Her health paid a price for her splendid triumphs. After acting 
one of her great, terrible parts “elle arrivait pale et mourante, et 
sans jeunesse ; on efit dit un fantéme, et que cette enfant allait 
mourir . . .;” but she had acted “obéissante au génie invisible.” 

Jules Janin has given us valuable analyses of the great plays in 
which she was so great. She was an artist in feeling. When her 
last part, the “ Czarina,” was running most successfully she, although 
her dresses were so splendid, felt that this success of an ignoble play 
“la géne et lui fait honte,” and she suddenly refused to act the 
character again. She loved to act in a chef-d’auvre. Her efforts to 
make the hateful part of “* Rosamonde” a success completely exhausted 
her. Jules Janin thus depicts her in her dressing-room after a per- 
formance :—“ Quel triste et touchant spectacle, et que je n’oublierai 
de ma vie! Elle était assise en un coin de cette loge historique, out 
se retrouvait encore le parfum de mademoiselle Mars. Elle était 
haletante, éperdue, immobile et tombée en cette muette défaillance. 
Il n’y avait rien de plus éloquent et de plus triste. Ah! fille des 
Muses, elle succombait a la tache ; elle était vaincue, elle en avait 
toute sa charge. Ame inquiéte, esprit malade, et santé débile, elle 
n’avait plus de courage, elle n’avait plus d’espérance ; elle rejetait ce 
calice . . . Donc elle pleurait ; ses grands beaux yeux étaient pleins 
de larmes ; et comme un imprudent ami la voulait consoler, la 
voila qui déchire en criant le mouchoir quilacouvre. ‘Or ga,’ dit-elle, 
“‘voyez donc ma poitrine—et voyez si ce n’est pas une morte 
qui pleure!” Et nous sortimes désespérés. C’était le véritable 
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commencement de son agonie et son premier pas sur le chemin 
du tombeau.” 

We have now seen her under many aspects ; we have witnessed 
her triumphs and have essayed to value her great art; but, with the 
picture just given, we will leave Rachel. She committed many 
errors, and had great faults, but she had goodness as well as the 
rarest art distinction ; and, while 


The str#fe, the mixture in her soul, are ours, 
Her genius and her glory are her own. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON, 
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TWO LIFE SKETCHES. 


SIDNEY. 
as OOD night, mother ! ”—hesitantly. 
No answer. 
“Good night, mother!” This time there was a decision in 


the tone, and the speaker listened intently for a reply, but none 
came. 

“ Then you won’t say ‘Good night’ ?” 

He stood irresolute for half a minute; then he collapsed, and, 
with a whimpering whine, slid down a stair or two a disconsolate 
heap. 

On the other side of the sitting-room door sat four people—two 
women and two boys. One of the women was the mother of the 
lads, the other no blood relation; but, by the bonds of affinity, 
more closely related to the elder woman than she could have been 
by the accident of kinship, and to the boys whom she had nursed, 
and tended, and loved from babyhood to teenship, than had she 
been the “auntie” they called her. The four were at work; the 
women with their needles, the lads with their books. 

“Good night, auntie.” 

“ Good night.” 

A silence, a sob or two, and again a “Good night . . . mother!” 

“‘Go to bed, sir. I don’t wish to say ‘Good night’ to you.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, I want you to say ‘Good night!’ Do, 
do, do !”—and each word rose a note higher until the beseechings 
became a shrill cry. 

The elder woman got up from the table at which she was seated 
and quietly shut the door. The pleading outside persisted. 

“You might say ‘Good night,’” said the younger woman to her 
friend, but failing to move her she ran her needle into her work and 
quitted the room. 

“ Go to bed, Sidney,” she whispered to the child-suppliant on the 
stairs; “mother is angry with you now, but be a good boy to- 
morrow and then she'll say ‘Good night.’” It was in vain, the only 
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effect the words had was to move the boy to louder protestations 
and more persistent pleadings. 

“Stop that yelling, Sidney,” called one of the two boys in the 
room ; “I can’t do my work while you make that row.” 

For a moment there was silence on the stairs, then, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, such as an old man might have breathed, the child 
stumbled up stairs, sobbing and muttering alternately, breaking 
out into fresh paroxysms of grief every two or three mounts. 

He was an odd child, with odd propensities, and unattractive 
ways. His birth had placed on his brow a crown of thorns, plucked 
from the tree of shame. Now and again he had felt the thorns 
probing his flesh as one and another pressed it on his brow heedless 
of the smart they caused, for was it not his “birthright” ? 

The first four years of his age had been divided between the 
parish infirmary, where he was born, and the rooms of a deaf old 
dame, who for four shillings a week consented to “ mother” him, 
while she, who had plaited his crown, worked as a general servant 
in a suburban house. Burnt into this woman’s memory were 
scenes in which the baby-boys and girls, also wearing the prickly 
thorn-crown, lived and died through neglect if not by more active 
means. Who the woman was, what her youthful history, none 
knew, for she was reticent to a purpose in spite of a veneer of 
plausibility and an album filled with portraits of alleged members of 
her family—who, she confidently asserted, were servants in the Queen’s 
household—and pictures of Osborne and views of the Isle of Wight. 

Sidney’s mother had the nose of a Jewess, the mouth of an 
animal, and the cold, glittering eye of a reptile. Yet her sout ensemble 
attracted, arrested, fascinated. Dangerous in her teens, she was yet 
more dangerous at forty-five to lads in theirs. Sidney’s father had 
fallen under her spell for a brief time, and when he escaped her his 
youth had gone, withered by her feverish hold. 

By the boundless pity of one whose tenderness for shadowed 
little lives was great, this boy was lifted out of his sordid surround- 
ings and into the family where we first made his acquaintance. 
Could there be any doubt about the righteousness of such an act? 
Surely the words “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these” must apply in this instance, thought “auntie,” through 
whose mind floated visions of an ideal future for the child, when he 
should dedicate manhood’s years to the “rescue” of waifs such as 
he had been, and teach and preach the “‘ New Kingdom”; or, if that 
might not be, at least he should become a man with a noble purpose 
in life. 
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Upstairs in his room, at the top of the house, the boy whimpered, 
and whined, and fretted, bursting into indignant cries now and again 
as the mental picture of the room downstairs, with its busy occupants, 
appeared vividly to him. Slowly he slipped off his garments, leaving 
them a tumbled heap on the floor, and dejectedly crept into bed, 
pulling the unsympathetic bedclothes over his heated face. But the 
tick-tack in the brain never ceased. Why, oh, why wouldn’t mother 
say “Good night”? Her refusal had cast him into the outer dark- 
ness, a darkness in which he was alone with forbidding shapes. 

She had called it “insolent” his poor little speech; he had not 
meant it so, but somehow his words often gave offence, they but 
seldom pleased. ‘There was school, too. He tried hard for an hour 
or two in the morning, but it was seldom he reached lunch hour 
without the order to “take a punishment school, sir,” and then all 
his good resolutions collapsed and recklessness set in. 

She had talked to him on the preceding day on “heroes,” until 
his face, usually so puckered with trouble, had glowed, and he had 
asked, “ And if 7 were a hero, mother, would you be proud of me?” 
Breathless he had waited the answer; it came, and his countenance 
fell. ‘Youa hero! Why, a hero’s brave, and you’re a coward.” 
He shuddered, he felt it was true. ‘“ But,” he urged, “i/I were a 
hero, would you love me?” 

“Yes, I should love the hero in you.” 

A satisfied smile glanced across his face. 

“ And if I were to die saving someone, would you be sorry?” 

“Yes, I should be sorry.” 

A hungry pause, and a hesitant “Sorry; but not as sorry as 
if Willie or Ernie died?” 

The eager eyes scanned her face. ‘No, don’t tell me; don’t 
tell me,” he said, pressing his hands on his ears that he might 
not hear the answer. “I know.” 

All the morning after that talk, long after she had forgotten it, 
the boy lived in a sort of dream-life. She would love him if he 
were a hero, she had said so, he felt it was true. And even the 
terror of death, which was always more or less upon him, receded 
to the distance as he thought of the love that would be his were 
he to die for another. Then over his illumined sky crept the 
cloud of “punishment school” for inattention, “ wool-gathering,” 
as his master called it, and the hinder part of the day dragged 
heavily, ending with the refusal on her part to say “ Good night.” 

“Good night ! oh, good night!” he moaned. “If you would only 
say ‘Good night.’ I shan’t sleep if you won’t!” His heart swelled 
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with gricf; he was an outcast from love, from all, from everything. 
He felt that the darkness around him was sobbing with him; 
but downstairs in the lamp-lit room he was forgotten. 

An hour later, his little strength exhausted, he fell into a 
troubled slumber, and “auntie,” listening at the foot of the stairs, 
said softly, “ Poor child, poor little boy. Thank God for sleep.’ 
But Sidney had entered Dreamland, and there he was fighting a 
battle against long odds. The call had come for him to heroship ; 
to win the love for which his starved soul pined. <A love such as 
Willie and Ernie knew. 

“ Auntie ” was at the sea-side, and Sidney was with her. They 
were walking on the Ramsgate cliffs, and looking down occasionally. 

“If I were to fall over there, I should be killed,” said the boy, 
with a shiver. 

“Well, that'd be an end of you and your ways,” she answered. 

He looked up quickly, expecting to see a smile on her face, but 
there was none; she had restrained it, to draw the lad. He was 
silent for a time, then he asked, “‘ Would you plant flowers on my 
grave?” 

“ T might.” 

“If I were a hero; if I died to save someone else, you know?” 

* Yes, I should then.” 

Those in the sitting-room down stairs heard a noise at the back 
of the house. Mother rose to find out its cause, followed by 
“auntie” and the boys. 

The “cause” lay outside on the stone path, huddled up in his 
blood-stained night-shirt. The coward in him had died as he had 
sprung from his bedroom window, and cleared the cliffs of Dream- 
land. ‘ To save you, ‘auntie’! You were falling, you know. Oh, 
you'll love me now, mother ; say ‘Good night ; good night !’” 


JACK. 


He was one of those ordinary-looking boys so often born in a 
family of working people. He had no ambitions beyond his meals 
and his leisure, no expectations beyond his weekly wage, no enjoy- 
ments beyond those afforded by the streets. He had no friends, as 
he could not show himself friendly for a week together. None of 
his family loved him, even his parents thought little of him, for his 
earnings were below those of his younger brother, and there were 
many mouths to supply daily. He was a boy of the people, and had 
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neither birth, appearance, intellect, nor manners to his credit. He 

had no aspirations; was he not born to the commonplace? His 

clothes covered him grudgingly and clumsily, his boots were rough, 

coarse, and heavy, and his apron the dirtiest in the works. All the 

little luxuries which enriched the more thrifty of his fellow workers, 

ameliorating the dull monotony of their daily lives, avoided his path, . 
as no one thought it worth while to introduce them to him, and he 

was too callous to take the initiative and obtain them for himself. 

His brothers and sisters called him harsh names, and looked 
severe at his weak jests. His father never hesitated to speak of him 
as “that fool,” and his mother frequently held him up to ridicule. 
When he sat down to dinner his share was the most meagre, and the 
least fastidious portion fell to him naturally enough. 

We have said that he had no friends, and that is true; but he had 
one friend, his opposite in most things. Jim was a distinguished- 
looking lad, graceful as a charming girl in his movements, of good. 
address, intelligent and ambitious to excel ; he was the pride of his 
widowed mother, and the life of home. His foreman held him up 
as an example to other lads, who, instead of resenting it with envious 
jealousy, admired him the more. In his hours of leisure Jim was 
the spirited leader on the cricket field, and the captain of the football 
team. No social gathering of the village lads and lasses was com- 
plete unless he were there, and no fight was arranged without him to 
see fair play. 

Jim might have grasped a hundred hands in friendship, but all 
knew that “ Jim’s friend” was Jack. 

The lads were of an age, and they worked together, that is to say, 
their machines stood side by side, and near the great engine. The 
factory was one of those for which the Small Heath district of Bir- 
mingham is distinguished. Heavy engineering work was done 
there; but, contrary to the practice in works of a similar kind, 
women as well as men were employed, and amongst them was. 
Jim’s mother, a pleasant-faced, dark-eyed, soft-voiced woman of 
forty-five. 

Jack’s work was to him a drudgery, and he neither felt blessed 
nor happy in performing it. The machine was an exacting monster 
that he wished crushed in its own mechanism. As its parts turned 
this way and that, and shortened here and lengthened there, cutting 
and shaping, swallowing and disgorging, he hated it, and felt himself 
the victim of a tyrant. It seemed to him as an ever-present night- 
mare, distressing his waking and sleeping hours. 

It was on a day when Jack had been severely reprimanded by 
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the overseer for his carelessness, that Jim, who had been away from 
his machine during the reprimand, and was not, therefore, aware of 
Jack’s fresh disgrace, said to his friend, “I’m to be moved on next 
week. I wish you’d come too; shall I ask?” 

The announcement of the promotion and the kindly suggestion 
had an effect on Jack such as Jim had not anticipated. 

‘Stow yer jeers,” he said wrathfully, never doubting that Jim 
had heard the foreman’s angry words of blame, and meant to mock 
him in his misery. 

‘*Jeers, old chap,” answered Jim ; “I’m not jeering. I’ll ask him; 
blest if I don’t.” 

“ Don’t tell lies.” 

“ Who are you calling a liar?” 

A sullen silence followed, and the two lads turned away from 
each other as much as the machine-feeding admitted. Jack’s face 
was a scowl and Jim’s a sneer, and so the hours wore on. The mid- 
day-factory whistle signalled them free for a time, and each took his 
separate way. Nor did the afternoon mend matters, and for the 
first time since they had worked side by side Jack and Jim resent- 
fully avoided each other. In the town that night Jack met his friend 
linked arm in arm with another lad who worked in the fitting shops 
of the great works. The sight of this new friend in his place 
kindled the fires of jealousy in the heart of the lonely Jack ; but he 
passed the two, whistling a merry tune. Five minutes later he stole 
home, and with a surly “Good night” went to bed. Nobody asked 
him why he went nor whether he was ill, for none cared sufficiently 
to trouble themselves over him. 

** T hate him,” thought Jack of Jim; “he’s no friend of mine. 
I'll be even with him to-morrow,” and with a mind aching with 
wounded self-love he slept. His dreams were dark and troubled, 
and called out, “I hate him, and I hate—hate—him,” and he heard 
the call and started up to strike. Then he awoke, and remembered, 
and felt again the bitterness of jealousy. 

** Now then, Scowler,” was Jim’s greeting next morning ; but there 
was a merry twinkle in his eye and a note of mirth in his tones. 

‘Shut up,” said Jack, “or you'll pay for it.” 

“ Pay for it, shall 1? Who says so?” asked Jim ironically, and 
again the sullen silence prevailed between the boys. 

It was broken by a piercing shriek, heard from one end of the 
workshop to the other, and the sound arrested the hand of every 
worker. ‘Good God!” cried a woman with blanched face, “ Save 
him ! save him! It’s my Jim!” 
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The gaze of a hundred pairs of eyes was riveted on one spot, 
The long work-room held its breath and drew back a step, and stood 
spell-bound. Then there was a mighty rush towards the spot, and 
wild shouts of “Stop the engine! Stop the engine!” and in a 
moment the machinery stood motionless ; but the engineer had not 
effected this. A lad, a mere boy, had sprung upon the fly-wheel, 
and, seizing the straps with both hands, held them as a brake. 
“‘ Ha! make haste, loose him !” he cried frantically, as with bleeding 
hands and unrelaxed grip he held back Death from his only friend. 

Then the paralysis of fear left the men and women who witnessed 
the noble act of heroism on the part of one whom they had habi- 
tually scoffed and gibed, and eager hands freed the terrified Jim 
from the claws of the huge machine. Less than sixty seconds had 
elapsed since Jim’s shriek had pierced the air, but that brief interval 
had sufficed to dispel an illusion, to rivet a friendship, to save a life, 
and to acclaim a hero. A great shout of generous triumph burst 
from the men and women crowding around the rescuer, many of the 
women weeping. But one woman was not amongst them. The 
mingled terror and joy as she witnessed the scene had been too 
much for Jim’s mother : she had fainted. 

When Jack’s wounded hands were healed he and Jim were 
*‘moved on” together, and all agreed it was but Jack’s due. “ For,” 
spoke the foreman, “there’s ne’er a one in the whole factory that for 
love of friend could ha’ done more than he done.” 

But Jim said, “It’s thanks to your jolly pluck, old chum, I’m 
here. I know there’s not another chap would have dared the odds 
as you did.” 

“Stow it,” said Jack; “ your nerves is shook.” 

JAMES CASSIDY. 
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4 RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE ATF 
CRIME AND CRIMINAL LAV. 


NE of the greatest advantages of the present day for which we 

have to thank progressive civilisation, is the almost complete 
security of life, of limb, and of property. During the whole of our 
history, until the present century, a man’s person and property were 
in constant jeopardy, and even short journeys could not be made 


svithout risk. 
The statements of historians and other authorities at various 


periods afford somewhat startling reading. 

Witness, for instance--to take an early period and also a com- 
paratively recent one—what is said about robbery. Speaking of the 
early Plantagenet period, Mr. Henry, in his “ History of Great 
Britain,” remarks that the number of robbers was so great that the 
judges could not prevail upon the juries to find any of them guilty. 

Even under the more rigorous administration of Edward III. a 
numerous band of them assailed the town of Boston in 1275 at the 
time of the fair, set it on fire, and carried off an immense booty in 
money and goods. ‘Their leader, one Robert Chamberlain, a gentle- 
man of great power and wealth, was taken, tried, and executed, but 
he could not be prevailed upon to discover any of his accomplices. 
As the other robbers of this period were very numerous, so some of 
them were very cruel, and the character which one of their chiefs 
wore embroidered upon his coat in letters of silver might be applied 
to many others : “I am Captain Warner, commander of a troop of 
robbers, an enemy to God, without pity and without remorse.” 
(Henry’s “ History of Great Britain,” bk. iv. c. vii.) 

Robbery continued to prevail without intermission until the 
present century. The boldness and daring with which it was carried 
on, sometimes in the very centre of the city, and even in the daytime, 
appears to be incredible, and persons of the very highest rank were 
molested. Thus George III. and the Duke of York, when very 
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young men, were once stopped and robbed on Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Square. To cross Hounslow Heath or Finchley Common after sun- 
‘set was an enterprise of great danger. Those who ventured were 
always well armed, and some few had even ball proof carriages. 

There is a house still standing at Finchley, which in those days 
was a well-known rendezvous for highwaymen. (The “Original,” 
p- 41, by Mr. Walker, a Metropolitan police magistrate.) Horace 
Walpole, in one of his letters to the Countess of Ossory (1781), 
relates how he was robbed before seven in the evening and within 
twenty yards of the house of the Duchess of Montrose. 

Mr. Pike, in his history of crime, gives interesting statistics of 
the comparative number of murders and other crimes involving 
violence formerly and at the present day ; he says, ‘ If it were possible 
to conceive society in the same state now as then (speaking of 1343), 
there would be 4,000 murders per annum in addition to the horrors 
of brigandage and private war.” (‘“ History of Crime.” Luke Owen 
Pike. Vol. ii.) 

The word murder (Moirda) originally meant secret killing, and 
the whole vill in which it was committed was liable to a heavy fine 
called “ murdrum.” Bracton says this practice was introduced into 
England by Canute to prevent the Danes from being secretly mur- 
dered by the English ; the idea was that the whole township, unless 
they produced the murderer, must have been privy to the murder; it 
thus made them careful to prevent murders. 

The practice was continued by William the Conqueror in ovder 
to protect his own Normans, for if the person slain was an English- 
man, the vill was excused. The difference, however, was abolished 
by Edward III. ; indeed, before his time it must have grown obsolete 
owing to the fusion of races which began during the reign of Henry 
II. and was consummated in that of John. 

Homicide was once considered justifiable when committed under 
circumstances in which we should judge it murder, or manslaughter 
at least. Thus we read in Blackstone that “ where the champicns 
in a trial by battle killed either of them, such homicide was justifiable, 
and was imputed to the just judgment of God, who was thereby pre- 
sumed to have decided in favour of the truth.” Also by a statute of 
Edward I. “ De malefactoribus in parcis,” trespassers in forests, parks, 
&c., might be slain by the keepers if they would not surrender them- 
selves to them. On the other hand, it was often excusable or justifi- 
able in cases in which it would not be held so at the present day. 
Bracton lays down that a man may kill another to prevent any 
atrocious or forcible crime committed on himself or another ; but 
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the offence must be a crime—no other offence, however irritating to 
the feelings, being sufficient; for instance, although a husband or 
father may kill a man whom he surprises attempting a rape on his 
wife or daughter, yet he cannot do so if he takes them in adultery 
by consent, for this is not felonious. Again, to quote the instance 
given by Lord Bacon, one shipwrecked man may thrust another, who 
is clinging to the same plank as himself, from it, in order to save his 
own life. 

But by our early laws there was a slight punishment for excusable 
homicide, which consisted of forfeiture of all or a part of the goods 
which were confiscated “in pios usus” for the benefit of the soul of 
him who was thus prematurely hurried to his account. 

It was and still is murder for anyone to condemn a culprit to 
death unless he is armed with the proper legal authority, that is, by a 
judicial tribunal presided over by an officer to whom the Sovereign’s 
prerogative of sentencing the subject is delegated. 

Sir Matthew Hale, although he accepted the position of a judge 
under Cromwell, declined to sit on the Crown side at the Assizes, as 
he was doubtful as to the legality of the Protector’s Commission. 
Again, it is murder if the sentence is executed by any but the proper 
officer, for no one else is allowed by the law to do it; it is also 
murder if the officer does not carry it out in the manner authorised ; 
if, for instance, he beheads a man who is condemned to be hanged ; 
for his duty is ministerial and only justified when he acts under the 
compulsion of the law. 

It was at one time thought that severity of punishment tended to 
check crime. Jeremy Bentham argued to the contrary, holding that 
pity for the offender often prevented his conviction, and that when 
petty offences were heavily punished, the punishment for great ones 
not being proportionately severe, the tendency was to encourage the 
latter while diminishing the former. This has certainly proved to 
ve the case in the history of crime in this country. 

The extreme severity of the law until its modifications during the 
present century did not lessen the number of offences of great 
magnitude, and it is questionable whether they even acted as a 
deterrent on the minor ones. 

In no other country, perhaps, than this has the law been more 

erciless in the letter. Bentham, while pointing out its uncertainty 
«nu injustice, cites Fortescue, who was Chief Justice in the time of 
Henry VI., and who, he says, boasts that criminal offences were 
greater in England than on the Continent ; Bentham mentions also 
that in the time of Henry VIII. 72,000 persons were hanged, 
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making an average of 2,000 a year (see Barrington’s observations 
upon the Statutes). 

Blackstone agrees with Bentham ; he says, speaking of his own 
time, “ Among the variety of actions men are liable to commit, a 
hundred have been declared felonies without benefit of clergy ; so 
dreadful a list increases the number of offenders ; injured persons 
forbear to prosecute ; juries, through compassion, forget their oaths ; 
judges, through compassion, respite half. Amongst so many chances 
of escape, the needy and hardened overlook the multitude that 
suffer, he boldly engages in some desperate attempt to relieve his 
wants and supply his vices.” 

Also our leading historians have almost universally noticed and 
condemned the inequality of our criminal law and its disastrous con- 
sequences ; amongst whom we may quote Froude, who says, “The 
English criminal law was, in its letter, the most severe in Europe ; 
in its execution, the most uncertain and irregular. There were no 
Colonies to draw off the criminals, no galley system, as in France 
and Spain, to absorb them in penal servitude ; the country would 
have laughed to scorn the proposal that it should tax itself to main- 
tain able-bodied men in unemployed imprisonment, and in the 
absence of graduated punishment, there was but one step to the 
gallows from the lash and the branding-iron.” 

But Mr. Froude adds that their extreme character often prevented 
sentences from being enforced ; that “benefit of clergy” on the 
one hand and “sanctuary” on the other, reduced to a fraction the 
already small number that juries would convict. Judges and 
magistrates shrank from inflicting punishments when enormously 
disproportioned to the offence, and therefore vagrants and poachers 
rarely suffered. ) 

Felons, too, of the worst kind had easy opportunities, for the 
parish constables were inefficient as police, and during the Reforma- 
tion the audacity of the criminal classes became so great that 
organised gangs assembled at gaol deliveries and Quarter Sessions to 
overawe the authorities. 

Benefit of clergy was taken from felons in 1531, but they still con- 
tinued to plead it. In one of Layton’s letters to Cromwell, quoted by 
Froude, a Sanctuary at Bewley in Hampshire is described as follows : 
“‘ that it contained thirty-two felons, murderers and debtors, as inmates, 
who had their wives and children with them, and were apparently 
made very comfortable. We consider that we have advanced in 
humanity in regard to our treatment of prisoners, but it is question- 
able whether we should make them more comfortable than that.” 
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During the reign of Elizabeth the criminal law was reduced to 
much greater certainty and precision. (Reeves, “English Law,” 
c. xxxv.) Thus one Saunders in that reign, who wanted to poison 
his wife, and poisoned his child instead, was held guilty, thus settling 
the point whether it is murder to kill a person other than the one 
intended ; but it was shortly afterwards held that the person who had 
advised the killing of the wife was not an accessory to the murder of 
the child, that being a distinct fact. 

The distinction between murder and manslaughter for a long 
period created confusion, the judges not being clear whether they 
were distinct offences or two names for the same offence, and on 
one trial for murder (Wroth v. Wigges, Cro. Eliz. p. 276) the jury 
would not convict of manslaughter, for they said they had nothing 
to do with that. But during the reign of Elizabeth the term man- 
slaughter began to assume its present sense; before then it meant 
any kind of killing. The only present difference between these two 
is, that if absence of malice aforethought—that is, intention to kill— 
is shown, the offence is reduced to manslaughter. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was the first who endeavoured to soften the 
rigour of the criminal law. In 1808 he passed a Bill repealing the 
Statute of Elizabeth which made larceny punishable by death, and 
three or four years later he carried other Bills of a similar nature ; 
indeed, it is chiefly owing to his efforts that our criminal system is 
indebted for its present characteristics of humanity. 

One or two of the former punishments are so curious that it may 
be interesting to notice them. In the time of Henry VIII. poison- 
ing was made treason, and the punishment was to be boiled alive, 
which was carried out in the case of one John Rous, who threw 
poison into a pot of broth prepared for the Bishop of Rochester’s 
family. This, in common with many more of Henry VIII.’s bar- 
barous laws, was repealed by Edward VI. The law of retaliation 
was introduced by Statute 37, Edward III., as a punishment for 
those who preferred malicious accusations. It did not answer, 
however, and was repealed after one year’s trial. Crimes of an 
unnatural nature, such as a wife killing her husband, a servant 
his master, an ecclesiastic his superior, were held petit treason, 
and a man was drawn and hanged and a woman drawn and 
burnt. We see something of a similar nature in the ancient 
Roman law that enacted that the murderer of a parent should be 
scourged and then tied up in a leathern sack with a dog, cock, 
viper, and ape, and then thrown into the sea. Publicus Malleolus, 
who killed his mother, was the first who suffered this punishment 
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the year of Rome 652. But this punishment has existed in 
modern Europe. 

Thus in Spain, at Jaen, on March 1, 1832, a man for murdering 
his daughter-in-law, after being placed in a barrel with a cock, a 
snake, a monkey, and a toad, was thrown into the river. 

Another common punishment, now long obsolete, was disfigure- 
ment, as everyone acquainted with the records of the Star Chamber 
knows. Ears and noses were most frequently cut off, the excuse 
being that the loss of them does not tend to weaken the culprit, 
whereas the loss of an arm or finger does. Early law always advo- 
cated member for member, forgetting that on a repetition of the 
offence the punishment cannot be repeated. 

Flogging, which is now retained in a few cases only, was very 
common at some periods, and whipping-posts stood in every village. 
It was the usual punishment for petty thefts, disorderly behaviour, 
and minor offences ; it was also one of the favourite punishments of 
the Star Chamber, which, being unable to inflict the punishment of 
death, made up in ignominy what was denied it in severity. 
Whipping was also frequently applied to extirpate heresy and to 
punish dissent. Also it was frequently inflicted for political offences, 
as in the case of Titus Oates, who was whipped one day from Ald- 
gate to Newgate, and another from Newgate to Tyburn ; and though, 
says Hume, the whipping was so cruel that it was evidently the in- 
tention of the Court to put him to death by the punishment, yet he 
recovered, and was pensioned by William III. In Partridge’s 
Almanack for 1692, it is said that he received 2,256 lashes with a 
whip of six thongs—in all 13,536 stripes. 

Dangerfield was also whipped from Aldgate to Newgate and from 
Newgate to Tyburn, but he died under it. 

Judge Jeffries, when he could not sentence a prisoner to death, 
usually inflicted a flogging. When trying the prisoners concerned in 
Monmouth’s rebellion he ordered one woman to be flogged through 
all the market towns in Dorset. Samuel Johnson, a priest, who had 
been chaplain to Lord Russell, was striped 317 times with a whip of 
nine lashes for endeavouring to excite a mutiny amongst the troops 
at Hounslow. Floyd, in the time of James I., had whipping added 
to the unprecedentedly severe punishment awarded him for re- 
marking that “Goodman Palsgrave and his wife had been driven out 
of Prague,” but it was remitted at the instance of Prince Charles, 
the then Prince of Wales. Thieves and vagabonds were also fre- 
quently whipped. The performance was always of an ambulant 
nature, and took place from Newgate to Aldgate or from Holborn 
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to Newgate, as the case might be. Whipping was abolished 
publicly by Statute 57 George III., c. 75, and privately by 
1 George IV., c. 57. 

Suicides were, till the year 1823, buried in cross roads at 
night with a stake run through them. In that year, a Statute of 
George IV. (c. 52) allowed them to be privately interred in a church- 
yard between nine and twelve at night, but without the performance 
of any of the rites of the Christian Church, a law still in force, 
showing why a jury is always disposed, if possible, to bring in a 
verdict of temporary insanity. As the Legislature could not punish 
the offender when he was in the tomb, it acted upon what he left 
behind him, rendering infamous his memory by an ignominious 
burial, and depriving his wife and family of his fortune by a 
forfeiture, thus hoping that if the value of a man’s own life would 
not act as a deterrent, at least regard for the welfare of his wife and 
children might do so. 

The word /e/o-de-se includes not only the case of a man’s putting 
himself to death, but also whenever his death results through any un- 
lawful act of his own; suppose, for instance, he attempts to kill 
another and so causes his own death. 

When a person stood obstinately mute (it was held in one case 
that a man who cut out his own tongue stood obstinately mute), if he 
was arraigned for treason, petit larceny, or any other misdemeanour, 
he was held to be guilty ; but if for any felony, he underwent the 
sentence of “ peine forte et dure,” which consisted of being put into a 
low dark chamber and there laid on his back on the bare floor, with 
as great a weight of iron placed upon him as he could bear, and to 
be given him, on the first day, three morsels of bread; on the 
second, three draughts of standing water ; these alternately to be his 
sustenance until he answered or until he died. 

Blackstone supposes this punishment to have been introduced in 
the reign of Edward I., as not a word of it is mentioned in Glanvil 
or Bracton, who wrote in the times of Henry II, and Henry III. 
respectively. 

By a record of 31 Edward III. (Blackstone, 9th Ed., vol. i, 
p- 328) it appears that a prisoner might subsist for forty days 
under this lingering punishment ; and it was at this period that the 
practice of loading him with weights came into vogue, being intended 
as a species of mercy to deliver him sooner from torment. This was 
the nearest approach to torture the English law permitted, all its 
other varieties have been considered illegal. In the time of 
Henry VI, the rack was erected in the Tower, and occasionally used 
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as an engine of State, though not of law. It was called in derision, 
* The Duke of Exeter’s daughter,” for that nobleman was instru- 
mental in introducing it. The last instance when its use was suggested 
was at Felton’s trial for the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, 
the favourite of Charles I.; but the judges, on that occasion, 
were unanimous in opposing the measure, that being one of the few 
occasions on which they resisted the wish of that unfortunate 
monarch. 

Many of the doctrines of criminal law are of considerable 
antiquity. The doctrine that the wife is presumed to act under the 
compulsion of her husband, if he is present when the offence is 
committed, is as old as King Ina. 

So is the presumption that everything shall be taken “in favorem 
vite,” though it cannot be said that this maxim has always been 
adhered to by our Courts. The rule that drunkenness is no excuse 
for a crime dates from Coke, who also laid down that a person sub- 
sequently becoming insane must not be executed ; for, he says, the 
execution of a madman is a miserable spectacle and cannot serve as 
a precedent, It is probable that madmen have always been spared 
except in the time of Henry VIII., when they were executed for 
treason, provided they were sane when they committed it. 

No better evidence can be afforded of the enormous assistance 
educational advancement and superior police regulations have given 
to aid the decrease of crime than a comparison between the moral 
and social state of the community at the present day and at the dawn 
of the century, which can be seen by the statements of persons of 
authority on the subject. 

Mr. Hill, Inspector of Prisons, writing on crime, says that “the 
arge majority of offences now committed are theft unaccompanied 
by violence, and petty breaches of the peace arising from drunken- 
ness. There are, however, from time to time a large number of 
cases of gross violation of the rights of labour by a widespread 
system of terror, and occasionally by an infliction of grievous bodily 
injury in the hope of raising wages forcibly ; and there are frequent 
cases of wilful destruction of agricultural produce by what are termed 
incendiary fires.” (Mr. Hill wrote in 1853.) He also gives statistics 
showing that the number of habitual offenders is small although the 
offences are numerous. He considers that forgery, embezzlement, 
and larceny have taken the place of the violent robberies of the past ; 
these isolated highway robberies by two or three persons, having 
themselves taken the place of robberies by large organised bands, 
fostered by the feudal nobility and vastly increased by the civil wars 
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and insurrections which so constantly agitated the kingdom in its 
early history. 

Mr. Francis Place, who was examined before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Education, sitting on the 3oth 
of June 1835, gave some facts within his memory which would 
startle us nowadays. “ Jnter alia,” he said, “it was a rare thing for 
pickpockets to be prosecuted ; that they were usually ducked and 
pumped upon. Once he saw a number of pickpockets turn upon a 
gentleman they had robbed, call him a pickpocket, and cause him to 
be ducked. Books and songs were publicly sold by the leading 
booksellers which can only be obtained clandestinely now. 

‘“‘ The places of public resort and tea-gardens were as notorious as 
they were infamous; the Dog and Duck, for instance (he had been 
there as a boy), and had seen the flashy women come out to take 
leave of the thieves at dusk and wish them success. In Gray’s Inn 
lane was the Blue Lion, commonly called the Blue Cat; he had 
seen the landlord of this place come into the room with a lump of 
silver in his hand, which he had melted for the thieves, and pay 
them for it. 

“‘ Thieving was openly talked about and songs were publicly sung 
in favour of housebreaking and violence, of which he still had 
specimens, and others, the words of which he could not utter before 
the Committee. He also spoke of the general depravity of the lower 
orders ; their favourite amusement, for instance, down Tottenham 
Court Road (one side of which was fields) on Sundays was badger 
baiting and throwing cats into the ponds and setting dogs at them 
when they came out. As to the streets, they were most unsafe ; the 
apprentices would sally out in the evenings, some twenty strong, and 
clear Fleet Street of people, anyone resisting was ill-used.” 

His evidence was given at some length, and is well worth 
perusal, as typical of the state of the streets in times comparatively 
recent. 

The worst crimes we read of at the present day are occasionally 
shocking murders; but these, as a rule, are not committed by the 
habitual criminal classes, but are traceable to the influence of 
passion ; and also of frauds on a large scale, which, as they were 
never committed formerly, make us fancy that mankind must be 
more designing and unprincipled ; but we forget that, as the same 
amount of trust and confidence was never reposed in others, their 
successful perpetration would have been out of the question; indeed, 
as above remarked, most offences at the present day are not of an 
alarm-inspiring nature, but occur, owing to the peculiar position 
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of one person towards another, enabling that other to practise 
upon him. 

In Pike’s “ History of Crime” statistics are given which show 
the remarkable decrease of every kind of offence towards the 
close of the present century—a fact which appears all the more 
favourable when we consider the enormous numerical growth of 
the community. 

J. A, SHEARWOOD. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FLIRTATION. 


A FLIRTATION has been described as— 


A whiff of love, 

A spice of fun, 
A fancy and a fan, 

A sense of mischief in the girl, 
And humbug in the man ! 


Sometimes, however, it is a great deal more than this, for flirtation 
is an elastic word, and covers much that cannot be exactly defined. 
It may mean nothing, and it may mean enough to destroy a whole 
lifetime: it may end in matrimony, and it may end in nothing at all. 
It is noteworthy that the French have no word which answers to our 
“flirtation.” They have been obliged to borrow it from us. Their 
word /iaison has a much stronger meaning. A “Zaison is seldom 
innocent ; danger is its atmosphere and its element. 

On the borderland between a flirtation and a /iaison two cele- 
brated people lingered for many years during the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, giving the gossips plenty to discuss and the 
spiteful plenty to cavil at. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, the Mzecenas 
of literature as well as the successful diplomatist and Zittérateur, was 
the observed of all observers, ‘‘ fed with soft dedication all day long,” 
and courted even by Voltaire, who was pleased with his notions of 
liberty and his want of religion. His readiness at repartee gave him 
@ reputation as a wit, and his sayings were quoted in fashionable 
circles, though they do not strike us as remarkable. Johnson 
remarked severely, “ This man, I thought, had been a lord among 
wits, but I find he is only a wit among lords.” Another contemporary 
says of him, with indirect flattery :— 


Behold, a miracle! Instead of wit, 
See one dull line by Stanhope’s pencil writ. 
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Horace Walpole says, “ Lord Chesterfield had early in life 
announced his claim to wit, and the women believed in it. He was 
so accustomed to see people laugh at the most trifling things he said 
that he would be disappointed at finding nobody smile before they 
knew what he was going to say.” Two of Lord Chesterfield’s smart 
sayings may be worth giving here. One day he was asking George II. 
about a despatch which was to be sent to a foreign monarch. The 
King, somewhat out of patience, said testily, “Send it to the devil !” 
“ And shall I,” remarked Chesterfield gravely, “address it in the 
usual form, ‘To our faithful and well-beloved brother’ ?” 

Another time, he was dining at an inn where the plates and dishes 
were very dirty. When Lord Chesterfield complained, he was told 
by the waiter, in an impertinent tone, that “everyone must eat a 
peck of dirt before hedies.” ‘That may be true,” remarked Chester- 
field, “‘ but no one is obliged to eat it all at one meal.” 

As a speaker in the House of Lords, Lord Chesterfield was 
characterised by remarkable clearness and crispness. There was no 
mistaking what he meant to say. Speaking in a debate about the 
State licensing of plays, which he opposed, he said, “ Every unneces- 
sary restraint is a fetter upon the legs, is a shackle upon the hands, of 
Liberty. . . . Every good in this life has its alloy of evil. Licen- 
tiousness is the alloy of liberty. It is an ebullition, an excrescence. 
It is a speck upon the eye of the political body, which I can never 
touch but with a gentle, a trembling hand, lest I injure the eye upon 
which it is apt to appear. If poets or players are to be restrained, 
let them be restrained, as other subjects are, by the known laws of 
their country. Ifthey offend, let them be tried, as every Englishman 
ought to be, by God and their country.” 

Another memorable speech was one that he made in 1742, against 
the Bill for increasing the price of gin, and granting twenty-shilling 
licenses to retailers. The price of gin had been so low that painted 
boards were set up inviting people to “get drunk for the small sum 
of one penny, and dead drunk for twopence, with straw for nothing !” 

Strange to say, all the bishops voted against the Bill, which pro- 
voked Lord Chesterfield’s remark, “I am in doubt whether I have 
not got on the other side of the question, for I have not had the 
honour to divide with so many lawn sleeves for several years.” 

As ambassador to the Court of Holland, Chesterfield was emin- 
ently successful, and during the year that he was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland he won golden opinions from everyone. One memorial of 
his viceroyalty still exists in the Phoenix Park at Dublin—the figure 
of the fabled phoenix rising from its ashes, which he had put up on a 
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pillar. In reality, the word is a corruption of an old Irish term, 
signifying “good water” ; but Lord Chesterfield was nothing if not 
classical, and the phoenix remains. So great was his popularity at 
one time that his head constantly appeared in the streets of London 
on signs. A French traveller, the Baron de Bielfeld, who visited 
London in 1741, writes in one of his letters, “ Je ne traverse pas de 
rue 4 Londres sans y voir sur quelque enseigne le buste de ce lord, 
avec l’inscription, ‘ At my Lord Chesterfield’s Head,’ et je juge qu’une 
téte si remarquable doit avoir gagné le coeur de la multitude.” 

Popularity, which passes so many able men by, came to him 
without stint. He was in the full blaze of his brilliant reputation 
when he chanced to meet Lady Fanny Shirley, fourth daughter of 
Robert, first Earl Ferrers. Lady Fanny was already noted in fashion- 
able society for her beauty and charm. She was, at this time, living 
at her father’s house at Twickenham. Pope saw her there and 
addressed some verses to her, comparing her to Venus and Minerva, 
and concluding with the following lines, in which she is supposed to 
speak, arid say to him :— 


Come, if you'll be a quiet soul 

That dares tell neither truth nor lies, 
T’ll list you in the harmless roll 

Of those that sing of these poor eyes ! 


Pope’s admiration, was, however, a tepid affair compared with the 
genuine passion which the fair Fanny excited in Lord Chesterfield. 
Though small and insignificant in stature, we see by his portrait, 
taken in Court dress as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and now to be 
seen in the Dublin National Portrait Gallery, that his face was hand- 
some, with full-lidded hazel eyes, an aquiline nose, and a cynical 
expression. Horace Walpole calls him, with unjust acrimony, 
“‘ unlovely in person”; but Johnson, who was certainly not prejudiced 
in his favour, admits that his manner was “exquisitely elegant.” 
Lady Fanny was very proud of her conquest. Though surrounded 
by eligible admirers, she refused to listen to any of them, and had 
ears and eyes for Lord Chesterfield alone. At this time he was 
already a married man. He had contracted an ambitious but love- 
less marriage with Melusina de Schulenberg, Countess of Walsing- 
ham, niece of the Duchess of Kendal, and reputed daughter of 
George II. No children were born of the marriage—in fact, husband 
and wife seem to have lived apart from the first beginning of their 


married life. 
In one of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son he says, ‘‘ Every 
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man and his wife hate each other cordially, whatever tiey may pre- 
tend to the contrary. The husband certainly wishes his wife at the 
devil,” &c. 

According to the fashion of that day, Lord Chesterfield addressed 
Lady Fanny in polished verse. ‘These verses, though full of hackneyed 
similes taken from classical mythology, have still the merit of grace 
and ease, and have, moreover, a ring of real feeling. The first two 
stanzas are as follows :— 


When Fanny, blooming fair, 
First caught my ravished sight, 
Struck by her shape and air, 
I felt a strange delight. 
Whilst eagerly I gazed, 
Admiring ev’ry part, 
And ev’ry feature praised, 
She stole into my heart. 


In her bewitching eyes 
Ten thousand loves appear ; 
There Cupid basking lies, 

His shafts are hoarded there. 
Her blooming cheeks are dyed 
With colour all their own, 

Excelling far the pride 
Of roses newly blown, 


Lady Fanny was much gratified at this tribute to her charms, and 
the flirtation thus commenced went on for ten long years! The 
Rev. W. Lisle Bowles devotes an article to Lady Fanny Shirley, and 
says that “at Clarendon Park, near Salisbury, the seat of her sister’s 
son, Henry Bathurst, Esq., there is a full-length portrait of her, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, and if she is as handsome as she is there 
represented, Lord Chesterfield’s passionate address might be easily 
accounted for.” Mr. Bowles says that he looked admiringly at the 
painting for some time without knowing whose portrait it was, when 
the owner of the mansion said, “ That is the celebrated ‘Fanny, 
blooming fair.’” She is dressed in a Turkish costume, which was 
introduced into England by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was 
also living at Twickenham at that time. ‘ The dress,” adds Mr. 
Bowles, “is beautiful, and gives great effect to the attitude and 
countenance. A sketch of Earl Ferrers’ house and gardens is in the 
background.” 

Amongst the host of admirers that sighed round Lady Fanny 
was Lord Lovell, afterwards Earl of Leicester. He was terribly 
disgusted at seeing himself supplanted by a rival. He wrote from 
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Holkham to his friend, Lord Essex, then ambassador at the Court of 
Turin, the following amusing letter, which is preserved in the MS. 
collection of the Earl of Essex. He says :— 

“You have opened my wounds by speaking of Lady Fanny. She 
is quite lost to me: that foul fiend Chesterfield has bewitched her, 
and, under pretence of serving me, has entirely defeated me, and is 
in full possession of the lady’s soul. Since my secret is like never 
to be any secret at all, I find great ease in discoursing of it, and 
tiring all my acquaintance with my grief. My rival triumphs so 
publicly that I hear of nothing but his success. All the summer, 
parties by water, rides in Bushey Park, &c., &c., and the old ladies 
begin to be censorious, which the nice lady, however, stands ; and 
since she herself knows there is no harm, does not mind what others 
say. This plaguey peace will give Chesterfield still more time to 
love. I cannot bear London while things continue thus, though I 
must be there in about three weeks.” 

In another letter, written a month afterwards from London, 
Lord Lovell says, ‘‘ That beauty you think so cold shows herself 
warmer than any lady in England—but not with me! I attacked 
(though not boldly) in front : dazzled by her beauty, I could scarce 
approach, while that sly Chesterfield, like the toad in Milton, came 
privily behind, and fastened on her ear. In short, they live together, 
ride together, walk, go by water, &c., &c., in the face of the whole 
world ; and this cold, shy beauty—as you called her—bears up, I 
do assure you, more than I ever yet saw married or unmarried lady. 
The great trouble they have is, that when they ride out, his lordship 
is forced to stand on his stirrups, while she makes her back ache 
with stooping to hear him ; but I am now in treaty for a monstrous 
tall horse here, which I will present to his lordship, for we are 
generous rivals and good friends yet.” 

After the flirtation had been the talk of the town for some years, 
we get another peep at it in a later stage, from a poem called 
‘Isabella, or the Morning,” written by Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, well known for his vers de socié#é, in which he showed up 
the celebrities of the day, and disclosed their various weaknesses 
and defects. The scene of the poem is laid in the boudoir of 
Isabella, Duchess of Manchester, a well-dowered widow, whose 
many charms had attracted a crowd of admirers. In the end she 
was carried off by a handsome Irishman of the name of Hussey. 
The match provoked the following caustic lines from her disappointed 
suitor :— 
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But careful Heav’n reserv’d her grace 
For one of the Milesian race, 
On stronger parts depending : 
Nature indeed denies them sense, 
But gives them legs and impudence 
That beat all understanding ! 


The Duchess is supposed to be sitting among the circle of her 
admirers one morning, when Lord Lovell, the rival of Lord Chester- 
field in the good graces of Lady Fanny, knocks at the door— 


But hark ! a louder knock than all before, 

** Lord !” says her Grace, ‘ they’ll thunder down my door.” 
Into the room see sweating Lovell break! 

The Duchess rises and the elders wake. 

Lovell, the oddest character in town, 

A lover, statesman, connoisseur, buffoon ; 
Extract him well, this is his quintessence— 
Much folly, but more cunning, and some sense ; 
To neither party in his heart inclined, 

He steer’d ’twixt both, with politics refined, 
Voted with Walpole, and with Pulteney dined. 


The poem goes on to describe Lord Lovell’s visit, and the gossip 
hat ensued :— 


His lordship makes a bow, and takes his seat, 

Then opens with preliminary chat : 

**1’m glad to see your Grace—the General,' too ; 
Old Charles, how is it? Dicky,” kow d’ye do? 
Madam, I hear that you were at the play— 

You did not say one word on’t yesterday. 

I went, who’d no engagement anywhere, 

To the Opera.” ‘‘ Were many people there?” 

The Duchess cried. ‘* Yes, madam, a great many,” 
Says Lovell. ‘‘ There were Chesterfield and Fanny, 
In that eternal whisper which begun 

Ten years ago, and never will be done ; 

For though, you know, he sees her every day, 

Still he has ever something new to say. 

There’s nothing upon earth so hard to me 

As keeping up discourse eternally. 

He never lets the conversation fall, 

And I’m sure Fanny can’t keep up the ball. 

I saw that her replies were never long, 

And with her eyes she answered for her tongue. 
Poor I am forced to keep my distance now— 

She won’t e’en curtsy if I make a bow.” 

‘* Why, things are strangely chang’d !” the Gen’ral cried. 
"* Ay, fortune de la guerre!” my lord replied. 





+ General Churchill. ? Richard Bateman, brother of Viscount Bateman. 
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‘¢ But you and I, Charles, hardly find things so 
As we both did some twenty years ago.” 

*¢ And take off twenty years,” replied her Grace, 
***Twould do no harm to Lady Fanny’s face. 
My lord, you never see her but at night 

By th’ advantageous help of candle-light, 
Dressed out with ev’ry aid that is adorning. 

Oh ! if your lordship saw her in the morning, 
It is no more that Fanny once so fair ; 

No roses bloom, no lilies flourish there, 

But hollow eyes, and pale and faded cheek, 
Repentance, love, and disappointment speak ! ” 


So chatted the fashionable gossips over poor Lady Fanny and her 
luckless long flirtation with Lord Chesterfield. They ignored the tears, 
the secret sighs, the weary hopeless heart of the lonely woman. The 
men were spiteful towards the once-famed belle who had scorned 
their advances, and the Duchess knew how to ridicule the sister- 
woman who had out-lived her beauty, and was striving desperately, 
and in vain, to repair the cruel ravages of time. 

The flirtation had been a most disastrous one to Lady Fanny ; it 
had destroyed her prospects, and had effectually prevented her from 
being, as she might have been, a happy wife and mother. She 
certainly had had the distinction, such as it was, of attracting the 
most admired man in London, the observed of all observers, 
“the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” and now there was 
nothing left but a remembrance, a remembrance of those summer 
rides under the chestnuts in Bushey Park, when she listened to his 
honeyed words, and cast propriety and decorum to the winds. As 
she had bitter reason to know, ten years do not pass 


Without leaving some signs as they go ; 
They may fly with the wings of the hawk, but alas ! 
They are marked by the feet of the crow. 


It was torture to Lady Fanny to feel that her youth was leaving 
her, and she was sick at heart for the lover whom she could never 
call her husband. No wonder that she listened to his fine speeches 
with dulled ears ; even his constancy had a sting in it, for she was 
well aware that it laid him open to the ridicule of his brother wits, 
What refuge could she find ? 

At this time the preaching of George Whitfield was attracting 
large crowds of fashionable women, and amongst others came poor 
Lady Fanny, weary and heavy laden with all her woes. He spoke of 
rest and peace in religion, and she eagerly received his message, and 
became one of his most devoted disciples. Withdrawing altogether 
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from fashionable life, she gave up the world that had not been kind 
to her, and retired to her old home at Twickenham. Whatever may 
have been her errors, she repented of them, and probably found more 
happiness in her new religious convictions than she had ever found 
in the feverish excitement of her long flirtation with the greatest wit 
of his day. 

But even in this retreat she could not altogether escape the 
caustic comments of her friends. She is mentioned by Horace 
Walpole in “ The Twickenham Register” as residing there about the 
year 1758, and entirely given up to a life of devotion. Heconcludes 
with a wicked little stab :— 


Here Fanny, ever blooming fair, 

Ejaculates the grateful prayer, 

And, ’scaped from sense, with nonsense smit, 
For Whitfield’s cant leaves Stanhope’s wit ! 


Lady Fanny died, unmarried, at Bath, in 1768, and Lord Chester- 
field survived her eleven years. He did not understand how to grow 
old gracefully ; he was ceaselessly occupied in a vain attempt to 
appear younger and more frivolous than was suitable to his age and 
character. Horace Walpole says, “ He lived at White’s, gaming and 
pronouncing witticisms among the boys of quality.” 

There is a remarkable falling-off between his earlier and later 
portraits. As a man of thirty-five he has an air of conscious 
superiority ; as a man of seventy the proud smile has degenerated 
into a sarcastic snigger—all traces of nobility seem to have deserted 
him with increasing years. One point in his favour is that he was 
willing to acknowledge his own faults. Everyone is familiar with his 
treatment of Dr. Johnson. When the Doctor was unknown he waited 
in vain at Lord Chesterfield’s ante-rooms for an audience ; but when 
he became celebrated by the publication of his “ Dictionary,” 
Chesterfield at once followed with the tide, and wrote a laudatory 
criticism of the work in the World. This provoked Johnson’s 
celebrated Letter, in which he bitterly says, “The notice you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy 
it, till I am solitary and cannot impart it, till I am known and do not 
want it.” 

This letter was shown by Lord Chesterfield to Dodsley, the 
publisher, and instead of resenting it, he pointed out the severest 
passages, and observed how well they were expressed. 

Lord Chesterfield is often set down as a cold, selfish man of the 
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world, yet that he was capable of very deep affection his letters to his 
illegitimate son amply show. An almost motherly interest betrays 
itself in every line. He wrote little French compositions for his 
“ dear boy,” and laboured hard to correct his deficiencies in speech 
and manner. Even the care of his. teeth and nails is not forgotten, 
but noted again and again. And yet the object of all this tender 
solicitude turned out a great disappointment, and died five years 
before his father, in November 1768, without having made any mark 
in the world. By a secret marriage he left a son, and Lord Chester- 
field proved by his letters to his “dear little Philip” that he was 
quite as affectionate to his grandson as he had been to his son. 

For the abilities of women he had the utmost contempt. Writing 
to his son he says, “* Women are only children of a larger growth: . . . 
they have an entertaining tattle, and sometimes wit ; but for solid, 
reasoning good sense I never knew in my life one that had it, or 
who reasoned or acted consequentially for four-and-twenty hours 
together. A man of sense only trifles with them as he does with a 
forward sprightly child, but he neither consults them about nor trusts 
them with serious matters. No flattery is too high or too low for 
them. They will greedily swallow the highest, and gratefully accept 
of the lowest, and you may safely flatter any woman from her under- 
standing down to the exquisite taste of her fan.” 

It may be that Lady Fanny Shirley only stirred Lord Chesterfield’s 
vagrant fancy without deeply touching his heart. But it says much 
that he was constant to her for ten long years, and such fidelity was 
indeed rare—it was a fidelity which makes a relief to the unwholesome 
chronicles of his life. It must have been strong indeed to have survived, 
unscathed, the ridicule of the wits and the jests of the boudoir. 


¢. J. HAMILTON, 
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TABLE TALK. 


PROOF-READING. 


N his “At the Sign of the Ship,” which is always entertaining 
and often instructive, Mr. Andrew Lang, commenting on 
coguilles or printers’ errors, says with a slight touch of complaint, 
“The art of proof-correcting seems to be decaying.” This is, I 
think, scarcely just. Aggravating mistakes are, of course, encoun- 
tered. ‘“God’s finger touched him, and he slipped,” which 
Mr. Lang quotes, is an exasperating misprint for “and he slept.” I 
felt myself a little uncomfortable when, having quoted recently in a 
daily newspaper Tennyson’s well known line— 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 


I found substituted for “sunning” the word—positively atrocious in 
such a conjunction—“ running.” This is obviously a coguille. Was 
“ slipped” for “slept” also one? I doubt it, and fancy it was due to 
an accidental and temporary confusion on the part of the writer. I 
have known “ casino ” printed for “czesura,” to the terrible confusion 
of sense, and “ absurd” for “abused,” to the annoyance of one so 
described. I have known things even more annoying, as “ Oliver 
Juvenis” substituted for “olim juvenis,” and, warned by such mis- 
readings, have sought—vainly, I own—to improve a calligraphy that is 
not all that might be wished. Asa rule, I find proof-reading adequate 
and even admirable. There is a tendency on the part of printers’ 
readers, especially the more intelligent and educated, to suggest 
alterations of phrase, the effect of which would be to destroy origin- 
ality or personality of style by reducing all writing to a dead level of 
accuracy. This, however, is the only complaint I have to make 
against them. 


MISQUOTATIONS, 


ROM one defect, augmenting ignorance and carelessness, the 
educated world, printers’ readers included, suffer. We of 

the later generation have so much larger a province to occupy than 
had our predecessors that it is hard to censure too severely. Still, 
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the practice of slovenly and inaccurate quotation grows rapidly. I 
will give a curious and recent instance. A Belgian poet wrote eight 
lines, crystallizing neatly enough a sufficiently familiar idea. Here 
they are :— 
La vie est bréve, 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de réve ; 
Et puis—Bon jour. 


La vie est vaine, 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de haine ; 
Et puis—Bon soir. 

Literally rendered, this means, “Life is short: a little love, a 
little dreaming, and then Good day. Life is vain: a little hope, a 
little hate, and then Good-night.” I came first upon a rendering 
of this in which the translator for the “bréve” of the first line 
substituted “ brave”—gallant, smart, fine—which of course spoils 
the significance of the entire poem. Next time I encountered 
the verses, the luminary quoting them substituted “peine” for 
“haine,” which destroys the balance and the contrast of the 
whole. My advice is, unless you can verify your quotation, don’t 
quote. There isnoneedtodoso. In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
even, within a very short period, a writer in an article full of valuable 
information and suggestions gave an exquisite verse from Ben Jonson, 
in which, for the correct line, addressed to Diana (that is, the moon) — 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 
was substituted— 

Hesperus desires thy light, 
which is much weaker, and is, moreover, inaccurate. Within a very few 
weeks the editor of one of our principal literary papers derided a man 
for speaking of the first edition of Clough’s “ Bothie of Toper-na- 
Fuosich.” Yet that is the name, afterwards changed, of Clough’s 
“boisterous epic,” as I well know, having myself, years previously, 
been challenged and accused of ignorance when I was scrupulously 
correct. Misquotations are indeed deplorably and reprehensibly 
frequent. It is the fault of the writer, however, and not that of the 
printer’s reader, who cannot carry in his mind every quotation in the 
language. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





